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Sure, it takes TWO wings to fly... But see 


how the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is soaring 
on BOTH wings . . . Circulation and Advertising! 
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YOU DON'T KNOW 
Buy Mower 
.... BUT WE DO! 


He's One of the 8,000 
Employes at Allison Division 


of General Motors Corp. 





in Indianapolis .... 


AND HE'S ONE OF OUR 353,000* SUBSCRIBERS 


"Bun," his fellow workers at Allison, and thousands more employed by a hundred diversified industries in the Heart of 
Hoosierland, form an all-important market for every manufactured product. 


They earn good wages. In Marion County the effective buying power of $5,705 per family is well above the national 


average as reported by Sales Management's "Survey of Buying Power" . . . is eighth in the list of America's 32 largest 
counties. 


Our Hoosier workers—like Bowen (Bun) Messer—are buying homes, and new cars, and refrigerators, and television sets. 
They're buying good food and good clothing for their kids. They're buying “nice things" for their wives. 


And—we're very proud—they're buying ...and reading... 
The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News every day. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY & NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*Publisher’s statement, Ist quarter, 1950 
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This NEW Building 


Five years before the booming of cannons 
on Fort Sumter proclaimed the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the Albany Times-Union was 
being published . . . 
1856. 


the exact date, April 21, 


Through good times and bad, through pros- 
perity and depression, The Times-Union has 
weathered every storm, overcome every ob- 
stacle, and today enjoys the distinction of 
having the largest daily and Sunday circula- 
tion in that vast area between New York 
City and Montreal on the north, and between 
Hartford on the east and Syracuse on the 
west. 


The new Albany Times-Union building pro- 
vides 72,000 square feet of working space 


for August 5, 1949 


with press capacity increased by more than 
70%, turning out 32,000 finished papers per 
hour. All that mechanical genius and tech- 
nical science is able to provide has been 
utilized in the mechanical departments. 
Modern conveniences and comforts for «m- 
ployees are part and parcel of this great new 


building. 


With these improvements, with all of the 
added facilities and room for further ex- 
pansion, the Albany Times-Union is set to 
grow with a growing Albany Market . . . to 
provide an ever increasing number of fam- 
ilies with their favorite newspaper, and the 
advertiser with a practical, usable sales tool 


in cultivating the patronage of those families. 
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D Yeous F geass 


Of the Albany Times-Union 
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ALBANY TIMES-UNION Represented Nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 








What State produces more steel 
works and more chocolate bars 
than any other state in the country? 


ANSWER: 


The same state that lists over a half-hundred “firsts” in in- 
dustries—diversified Pennsylvania. It builds entire steel 
works for countries all over the world and takes in a billion 
dollars for doing it. 50% of all the chocolate and cocoa (in 
dollar value) is produced in prolific Pennsylvania, too. 





What state has its richest market 
in its smaller cities and towns? 


ANSWER: 


Pennsylvania, whose Primary Market is in its 82 cities and 
towns of less than 100,000 City Zone . . . a mass market of 
5,000,000 people working in Pennsylvania's richest indus- 
tries. 


Serving this mass market is the “class” of mass media... 
Pennsylvania's well-edited, well-read, powerful home-town 
newspapers. They serve one-half of the great Pennsylvania 
market containing your prospective customers. 


ennsylvania 






4. a ... keystone market for greater national sales 


AMBRIDGE CITIZEN (E) @ BEAVER FALLS NEWS-TRIBUNE (E) @ BRISTOL COURIER (E) © CHAMBERSBURG PUBLIC OPINION (E} 
© CLEARFIELD PROGRESS (E) @ COATESVILLE RECORD (E) © CONNELLSVILLE COURIER (E) ® HAZLETON PLAIN SPEAKER (£) 
© HAZLETON STANDARD-SENTINEL (M) @ INDIANA GAZETTE (E) © JEANNETTE NEWS-DISPATCH (E) @© LOCK HAVEN EXPRESS 
(E) © NEW CASTLE NEWS (E) @ SUNBURY DAILY ITEM (E) @ TOWANDA REVIEW (M) © WARREN TIMES-MIRROR (E) 
© WASHINGTON OBSERVER REPORTER (M&E) ® WAYNESBORO RECORD-HERALD (E) @ WILLIAMSPORT GAZETTE-BULLETIN 
(M) @ W4LLIAMSPORT SUN (E) © YORK DISPATCH (E). 
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Two ways to 


call hogs... 








You see the porkers come a-run- 
nin’ when a champion hog caller 
gives out with those melodious, 
come-hither tones that carry for 
miles. But the call that brings 
them to market is the solid clink 
of cash on the line. 

And with 4,000 meat packers 
putting their cash on the barrel- 
heads every day, each of them 
has to make his money shout 
loudly enough to attract the nec- 
essary supplies to his own plant. 

As each packer bids for animals 
he has to keep two sets of oppos- 
ing figures in mind. The prices 


he pays must be high enough to 


AMERICAN 


QUE Eg. 









be acceptable to farmers, who 
want to come out ahead on the 
“board-and-keep” bills run up by 
their pigs, lambs and steers. On 
the other hand, the meat packer 
must buy on a basis that permits 
him to compete with other pack- 
ers when it comes to selling meat. 

This competition for supplies 
and markets helps keep the price 
of meat animals and meat at the 
natural levels set by the law of 


supply and demand. 


MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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The story that has “had everything”’ 






COVERING GERMANY FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Since 1945 Germany has been one of the most 
active and interesting “beats” in Europe. The 
German story has “had everything”; a parti- 
tioned country emerging from ruin; a struggle 
between East and West to determine its future 
political direction, a struggle which is symbolic 
of a titanic battle with the whole world as its 
theatre; four great powers each refashioning a 
corner of Germany in what it considers to be its 
own image; blockade and counter-blockade; 
riotous politics and political rioters; hope and 
despair. 

The physical problem of coverage alone is 
staggering. In most other European countries the 
main story develops daily in the capital. Not so 
in Germany, where news emphasis shifts from 
city to remote city as the occupying powers play 
their giant game of chess. 


From 1945 to 1948 the news in Germany origi- 
nated mainly in Berlin, Frankfort, Nuremberg, 
Munich and the Ruhr. Communication, by tele- 
phone for the most part, was terrible in 1945 and 
relatively little better in 1948. This meant that 
the Times staff in Germany had to be kept scat- 
tered in what the Chief Correspondent hoped 
were the key spots, keeping in general touch with 
the main office in Berlin (now Frankfort) by 
telephone. Even this unsatisfactory arrangement 
was made less tolerable by constant battling 
with German telephone operators, who wanted 
to know if the call was “official,” and who had an 
uncanny faculty for breaking the connection at a 
vital moment, after one had spent two hours get- 
ting it. 

Decentralization succeeded or failed in direct 
ratio to the energy and physical stamina of the 
reporters themselves. Each had a car of sorts, 
and had to be prepared for long, dreary drives in 
all sorts of weather. One correspondent drove 
his old German jalopy off the autobahn into a 
snow-filled ditch in the Ruhr one night and 
broke three ribs; two days later he was on the 
job again. A 500-mile drive through the Russian, 
British, American and French Zones in one day 
from Berlin to Baden-Baden was a routine 
operation, for if one relied on trains he never 
arrived in time, and planes greatly reduced his 
mobility. 

Now the main news centers have become Ber- 
lin, Bonn, and Frankfort, with side trips to 


Bavaria and the Ruhr as occasion warrants. But 
the physical handicaps remain unchanged. 

Correspondents in Germany deal not with one 
nation but with six—the four occupying powers 
and the two German republics—not to mention 
the variety of other countries represented in one 
way or another. Because of Germany’s dominant 
position in the foreign policies of all the occupy- 
ing powers, the correspondent is daily con- 
fronted with situations of world significance. 
There is little of purely local interest in German 
news; almost everything is related to events and 
policies in other capitals. 

In the past, the physical difficulties have been 
partially balanced by the ready accessibility of 
Military Government officials from General 
Clay on down. There is some indication that 
under the American High Commissioner, offi- 
cialdom is going to be more hidden behind a wall 
of public relations men. 

On the British side news sources too are coop- 
erative, and unusually well informed, though 
their relations with the press are traditionally 
less informal than in the case of the Americans. 
The French see the press but little, the Russians 
almost never. 

Since what goes on in the Soviet Zone is of 
utmost news value the question arises of how to 
get the news and be sure it is straight. Germans 
do move back and forth, and they have stories to 
tell, but they are usually loaded with wild exag- 
geration or even outright falsehood, based on 
their wild hatred and fear of the Russians. The 
Bureau which has even one reliable source in the 
Soviet Zone is indeed fortunate. Consequently a 
great deal of the reporting of “news” from the 
Soviet Zone consists of reading the Russian- 
licensed press and the anti-Soviet press in the 
other Zones; listening to stories of “travellers,” 
and then weighing the whole against one’s own 
sense of logic and probability. 

Such means of getting news are risky ones, but 
sometimes they are rewarding. The Times has 
been fooled, but so has everyone else, including 
the United States Government! 


Times foreign correspondents wrote a series of 
sketches recently to describe their work to high school 
students. These appear in a booklet, “Around the 
World with The New York Times,” from which this 
is taken. Copies of the booklet will be sent on request 
so long as the limited supply permits. 








“A the News 
That's Fit to Print” 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


Plant Closed, No Progress 
In W-T & Sun Strike Talks 


Union Reverts to Its Original Pay 
And Full Guild Shop Demands 


WITH THE PLANT now empty 
and locked up and with the 
Guild now making new and high- 
er wage demands, no progress was 
made in a conference between 

the management of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun and the 
striking union Aug. 3. 

“No progress at all was made 
on any issue,” said Thomas G. 
Dougherty, Federal mediator, af- 
ter the session. “We met for two 
and one-half hours and then re- 
cessed, subject to call.” 

Approximately 500 members of 
the Newspaper Guild of New 
York, ClO, walked out June 13. 
Approximately 1,000 members of 
AFL and _ independent crafts- 
man’s unions have refused to 
cross the picket lines. The 
Scripps-Howard newspaper was 
last publishec on June 12. 


3 Offer Withdrawn 


Before the session began, the 
union had notified the manage- 
ment that it had withdrawn its 
earlier wage and job security offer. 

In a message to Ezra Bryan, 
attorney for the struck newspaper, 
the union stated: 


“Last week the Newspaper 
Guild of New York offered as a 
basis for a quick settlement of the 
World-Telegram and Sun strike 
the job and union security pro- 
visions of the Guild contract with 
the Herald Tribune. However, 
the World-Telegram and Sun unit 
has made it clear that the nego- 
tiators made concessions greater 
than the unit desires. Since man- 
agement summarily rejected the 
proposal, its formal withdrawal 
scarcely seems necessary, but this 
is to inform you that the Herald 
Tribune clauses could not form 
the basis of a settlement. 

“With regard to the question of 
money, the sharply rising cost of 
living requires that the Guild’s 
position must no longer be what 
it was when the strike began. It 
must also be obvious to you that 
if the strike and the rise in living 
costs continue, the Guild’s posi- 
tion must be subject to even 
* further revision.” 

The Herald Tribune contract 
Tequires nine out of every 10 
employes, except editorial writers 
and display advertising salesmen, 
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to join the union. Guild spokes- 
men said that hereafter they would 
demand a full Guild shop. 

The newspaper had offered to 
accept proposed security clauses 
agreed upon by the Guild and 
the New York Times, but the 
Guild declined. The proposed 
Times contract provides arbitra- 
tion of individual dismissals, three- 
week notice of economy lay-offs 
and maintenance of union mem- 
bership. 

Wage Demands 

The union originally demanded 
an 18% over-all wage increase 
and other benefits and later re- 
duced the demand to 10%. Union 
spokesmen said they would now 
raise their sights again at least 
to the 18% level. Before the 
strike began, management offered 
a $2 increase for those earning 
less than $60 a week and up to 
$5 for those earning $175 or 
more, along with a 35-hour week, 
eight holidays, increased vacations 
and other concessions. 


The Korean war has posed 


a new element in the negotia- 
tions with the Guild seeking a 
military service clause. The union 
wants six weeks’ salary for de- 
parting servicemen and full seni- 
ority for time in the Armed 
Forces, plus a promise of “ident- 
ical” jobs on release or “compar- 
able” work if a job has been wiped 
out. 

On Tuesday morning, 
Wood, executive editor 
newspaper, gave EDITOR 
LISHER this statement: 


Plant Is Closed 


“The World-Telegram and Sun 
plant was closed at the end of 
the business day Monday, pending 
settlement of the Newspaper 
Guild strike. 

“Those of the business and edi- 
torial staffs who have been re- 
porting for work at the plant and 
are handling assignments  else- 
where are being paid. 

“Those employes who have been 
reporting for work are, for the 
most part, supervisory employes 
and not members of the Guild.” 

Ed Easton, chairman of the 
striking unit of the Guild, soon 
afterwards gave E&P this state- 
ment: 


Lee B. 
of the 
& Pus- 





and Advertising Fields 


“We understand that manage- 
ment of the World-Telegram and . 
Sun has told the Police Depart- 
ment its plant will be closed for 
the duration of the strike. Since 
the presses have been shut down 
for the past seven weeks, this 
means only that the few scabs 
will not be reporting into the 
building. 

“We are gratified that appar- 
ently management has realized 
that it cannot break the strike 
either by back-to-work movement 
from the Guild or by forcing 
members of other unions to cross 
our picket lines. 

“We hope it also means that 
management has finally realized 
the only way to settle the strike 
is across the negotiating table. 
The Guild stands ready, as it has 
for the past seven weeks, to ne- 
gotiate on all the issues until a 
settlement is reached.” 

Closing Is Hailed 

Under a streamer headline 
“W-T Won't Put Up, So It Shuts 
Up,” the union’s strike paper, the 
Guild Telegram and Sun hailed 
the closing of the plant as a con- 
fession by management of “com- 
plete defeat in its repeated and 
desperate attempts to break the 
strike.” 

“This is a smashing victory for 
the Guild,” declared Thomas Mur- 
phy, executive vicepresident of 
the New York Guild. “Manage- 
ment spent the first six weeks of 

(Continued on next page) 





Times Contract 


EmpLoyes of the New York 
Times who are members of the 
American Newspaper Guild may 
resign from the union without 
jeopardizing their employment, un- 
der the terms of the Guild-Times 
contract, the management of the 
newspaper maintains. 

Louis M. Loeb, counsel of the 
newspaper, wrote the following 
letter to M. Michael Potoker, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York: 

“There has come to my atten- 
tion in my capacity as counsel for 
the New York Times, letters which 
you have written to several em- 
ployees of the Times who have 
sought to resign their membership 
in the Guild. While the New York 
Times is not concerned with the 
internal workings of the Guild in 
its relations with its members, the 
Times is properly concerned that 
the Guild should not misinform 
employees as to their rights and 
obligations under the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

“Your letter refers to Article J, 
Section 3(b) of the Collective 


Doesn't Bar Guild Resignations 


Bargaining Agreement made July 
9, 1948, but you have failed to in- 
terpret correctly that provision of 
the Agreement. Article I, Section 
3(b) states in the first sentence 
“Thereafter (i.e., after August 21, 
1948) the provisions hereinafter 
in this section set forth as to main- 
tenance of membership, as well as 
the enforcement thereof, shall be- 
come operative when the current 
law permits.” You must know 
that before the maintenance of 
membership provisions could be- 
come operative the Guild is re- 
quired under the Taft-Hartley law 
to petition the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for a special elec- 
tion, and only after such an elec- 
tion and after a majority of the 
employees within the bargaining 
unit have voted for maintenance 
of membership, can the main- 
tenance of membership provisions 
become operative. At no time has 
the Guild taken these necessary 
steps. Therefore, maintenance of 
membership never became opera- 
tive under the contract of July 9, 
1948 after August 21, 1948. Since 


that date employees who were 
members of the Guild have not 
been required under the contract 
to maintain their Guild member- 
ship in good standing as a condi- 
tion of continuation of employ- 
ment by the New York Times. 

“These conditions were not in- 
itiated by the Times, but are re- 
quirements of Federal law. Your 
letter is, therefore, misleading and 
incorrect. As I stated at the be- 
ginning of this letter, the Times 
has no concern with the relations 
between the Guild and its mem- 
bers, but it is concerned that the 
Guild should not misinform Times 
employees as to their rights of 
continuation of employment by 
the Times. 

“So as to avoid any repetition 
of such misinformation, the Times 
is causing a copy of this letter to 
be posted on its various bulletin 
boards.” 

Mr. Potoker said he was dis- 
cussing an answer with legal 
counsel. He said only three Guild 
members had resigned from the 
Times. 





‘No Progress’ 


continued fro: page 5 





the strike trying to induce workers 
to cross our picket lines and try- 
ing to pressure members of the 
craft unions to come in. 

“The shutting down of the 
plant is a complete admission of 
the failure of these maneuvers. 
We can only assume now that 
management has just one alterna- 
tive left—to sit down and _ bar- 
gain on a contract to end the 
strike.” 

The Guild announced that for 
the time being picket details re- 
main unchanged at the closed 
plant. 

Some publishers have declined 
to make deductions of the 5% 
weekly assessment levied by the 
New York local on Guildsmen to 
support the strike on the grounds 
that their contract checkoff clauses 
covered only dues deductions. 

To meet that situation, the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the Guild 
voted that dues of the New York 
local shall include “local assess- 
ments.” The publishers were to 
be notified that the dues rate of 
the local will be 5% of weekly 
pay for the duration of the strike. 

Strike Gifts 
The Guild listed the following 


contributions to the strike fund by 
other unions: 





United Steelworkers ....$25,000 
United Mineworkers 20,000 
Amalgamated Clothing 

ee ee 10,000 
N. Y. Joint Board, ACWA 2,000 
United Autoworkers .... 7,500 
International Ladies’ Gar- 

ment Workers Union.. 2,000 
Transport Workers 1,000 
Brewery Workers ...... 700 
National Maritime Union 750 
Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 

J ge 500 
Commercial Telegraphers 465 
N. Y. City ClO Council 300 
Industrial Insurance Em- 

ae eee pak 290 
Plaything, Jewelry and 

Novelty Union ...... 250 
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Any article appearing in this pub- 
lication may be reproduced provid- 
ing acknowledgement is made of 
the Eptror & PUBLISHER copyright 
and the date of issue. 





District 2, United Steel- 
Se es es ale ee 200 
Local 32B, Building Serv- 
ice WOFKENS «6.056 200 
Government and Civic 
WS 6 Ss ce a es 100 
Local 292, Paperworkers 100 
Local 924, AFSCME 50 


With the strike now in its eighth 
week, strikers became eligible for 
New York State Unemployment 
Insurance payments, ranging from 
$10 to $26 weekly, for a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks in the year, or 
until they obtain employment. 
After seven weeks on strike, a 
striker becomes eligible for such 
payments, state authorities ex- 
plained to E&P. However, two 
more weeks will elapse before ac- 
tual payments begin. 

The Guild is paying married 
strikers $40 weekly and unmarried 
ones $25. 

Award to Drivers 

Publisher members of the “ad- 
justment board” refused to sign 
an award by I. Robert Feinberg, 
arbiter, in a case involving the 
demands of drivers for pay during 
the strike. 

Chairman Feinberg discussed 
separately: (1) regular situation 
holders who normally report to 
work at the Barclay Street plant 
and sign a “sign-up sheet”; (2) 
regulars employed as chauffeurs 
or chauffeur-routemen who _ nor- 
mally report to work at one of 
two garages; and (3) regulars em- 
ployed as routemen who usually 
report at various other points in 
the city. 

The arbiter held that the group 
(1) people were not entitled to 
be paid for the days, starting June 
15, during which they failed to re- 
port for work inside the plant 
and sign the regular “sign-up 
sheet.” 

He held that the group (2) 
people were entitled to be paid 
for the period starting June 15 
to the date of his award, less 
sums earned by them elsewhere 
during that period, but that regu- 


lars employed as_ dispatchers 
should not be paid. 
He held that the group (3) 


workers should be paid the same 
as group (2). 

The final paragraph of the 
award permits the publisher to 
withhold payment of wages, pend- 
ing further adjustment board pro- 
ceedings, where there are “reason- 
able grounds” for believing the 
employes were not ready, able 
and willing to work on any of 
such days. 


WT & S Drops from Top 50 
In Linage During Strike 

THe New York World-Telegram 
and Sun has dropped out of Media 
Records’ listing of the First 50 in 
total advertising linage for the 
first six months of 1950 after 
making the list for the January- 
May period. 

Media Records noted the 
World-Telegram and Sun _ was 
shut down by a strike beginning 


June 13. The struck afternoon 
daily stood No. 40 with 4,800,188 
lines in the retail classification, 
compared with the No. 26 spot 
and 4,513,064 lines at the end of 
five months. 

In general advertising, the 
Worid-Telegram and Sun dropped 
back to No. 13 with 1,653,705 
lines at the end of six months as 
against No. 4 with 1,541,310 at 
the end of five months. 

The paper held its No. 2 posi- 
tion in financial advertising, 230,- 
994 lines at the end of six months 
compared with 213,639 for five 
months. 

Linage Leaders 

In department store advertising, 
it fell back to No. 12 with 2,- 
675,503 lines from No. 7 with 
2,480,945. In total display linage, 
the six-month record was No. 34 
and 7,021,787 lines while the five- 


month spot was No. 19 and 6,- 
584,704 lines. 
Linage leader for evening 


papers at the end of six months 
was the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
with 14,857,314 lines, compared 
with its No. 1 position at the same 
time last year with 13,921,540 
lines. Leading the morning papers 
was the Miami (Fla.) Herald 
with 13,803,035 lines against 13,- 
108,705 in 1949 when it stood 
No. 2, following the Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune. The Tribune this 
year took second place. 


General Mills Budget 
To Equal Last Year's 


General Mills, Inc., and its sub- 
sidiaries will this year spend at 
least as much on advertising as it 
did in the fiscal year ending May 
31, 1950, when about $3,254,000 
was put into newspaper space. 

The forecast of expenditures for 
1950 was announced to the press 
July 28 when Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the Board, and Leslie 
N. Perrin, president, and other ex- 
ecutives of General Mills gave the 
22nd annual report. 

Earnings of the company last 
year set a new high of $12,251,- 
218. At the same time, the com- 
pany retired its entire remaining 
$9,400,000 in debentures  out- 
standing. 

During the current year, Gen- 
eral Mills will try to hold the 
line on prices of its products, Mr. 
Bullis said. 


102 Collegians Feted 
By Chicago Tribune 

Cuicaco—The 97 college girls 
and five college boys who are this 
season’s college advisers in Chi- 
cago and suburban stores were 
guests Aug. 1 of the editors of the 
Chicago Tribune's “ Back to 
School” section at a tea in the 
Ambassador East Hotel. The Tri- 
bune’s second annual special sec- 
tion devoted to the interests and 
needs of college students will be 
published Aug. 13. 
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350 Attend 
McCormick's 
Birthday Fete 


Cuicaco—Col. Robert McCor- 
mick, editor and publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, was honored the 
evening preceding his 70th birth- 
day, July 30, at a party on the 
grounds of his estate, Cantigny 
farm near Wheaton, III. 

The 22 directors of the news- 
paper and its affiliated companies 
were hosts to 350 of his fellow 
publishers, members of the Trib- 
une staff, and neighbors. 

Dancing followed a buffet sup- 
per and a highlight of the evening 
was the showing of a motion pic- 
ture record of Colonel McCor- 
mick’s recent 24,000-mile air tour 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

The pictures were taken and 
compiled by Al Madsen, who also 
provided a striking feature for the 
party with a display of greatly- 
enlarged still photos of the trip. 

Guests were welcomed by Col. 
and Mrs. McCormick and _his 
niece, Mrs. Peter Miller, and her 
husband on the front steps of the 
country home built in 1896 by 
Joseph Medill, founder of the 
Tribune and grandfather of Col- 
onel McCormick. 

Earlier in the week, members 
of the Overset Club, a Tribune 
executive luncheon club, gave 
Colonel McCormick a manuscript 
letter written by Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant in 1865. Colonel McCor- 
mick is the author of “Ulysses §. 
Grant: The Great Soldier of 
America,” and a new volume on 
the history of the Civil War en- 
titled, “The War Without Grant.” 

Previous to the party, 36 out- 
of-town guests, including Kent 
Cooper, executive director of the 
Associated Press, were taken on 
a tour of the Chicago Fair of 
1950. A special trip through the 
newspaper’s plant was conducted 
by J. Loy Maloney, managing edi- 
tor, for Paul Patterson, president 
of the A. 'S. Abell Co., publishers 
of the Baltilmore (Md.) Sun, who 
started his newspaper career as a 
Tribune reporter 51 years ago. 

Colonel McCormick, who was 
born in Chicago in 1880, became 
treasurer of the Tribune Co., in 
1910 and president in 1911. Pre- 
vious to that he practiced law, 
serving a term in the Chicago city 
council, and was president of the 
Chicago sanitary district from 
1905 until 1910. Weymouth Kirk- 
land, Colonel McCormick’s law 
partner in those years, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the party. 

* 


In 110, Now in 193 


Newspaper advertising of the 
packaged water conditioner, Cal- 
gon, will be stepped up immedi- 
ately from a total of 110 papers 
to a new schedule, including 193 
for the remainder of 1950, J. C. 
Weithaus, vicepresident of Calgon, 
Inc., announced this week. 
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CONGRATULATIONS on his 70th birthday are extended to Col. 

Robert R. McCormick, right. by his niece, Mrs. Peter (Bazy) Miller, 

vicepresident in charge of the Washington Times-Herald, and Willis 
D. Nance, of the Chicago Tribune's law firm. 





GUESTS at Colonel McCormick’s birthday party at the original 

Medill homestead included this charming group of newspapermen’s 

wives: Left to right—Mrs. Merrill C. Meigs, Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst. Jr.. Mrs. John S. Knight and Mrs. Walter Trohan. 


The Colonel’s 


















Party 
At Cantigny 





Mrs. Robert R. McCormick, left, 
and Mrs. Peter Miller in the 
receiving line. 





HEAD TABLE honors were accorded Alicia Patterson (Mrs. Harry 
F. Guggenheim), editor-publisher of Long Island’s Newsday and daugh- 
ter of late Capt. Joseph M. Patterson; John S. Knight, Chicago Daily 
News publisher, and Merrill C. Meigs, Hearst Corp. vicepresident. 


Walter Annenberg, Philadelphia 
Inquirer publisher, and Mrs. Frank 
C. Waldrop, wife of Washington 
Times-Herald executive editor. 











cluded Joseph M. Hough, engraving department chief; and Roy 

Keeler, composing room superintendent, with Mrs. Keeler. Staff 

Cameramen Bill Loewe and Augie May mingled with guests to 

make a picture record for tne Cuswuers ..0u « SE cane powcesion 
tion in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


EMPLOYES of the Chicago Tribune participating in festivities in- 


Kent Cooper, executive director 
of the Associated Press, and Mrs. 


Cooper smile for a snapshot. 
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Ads Must Fight Battle 
In Total War—Belding 


By Campbell Watson 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Calif.— 
Should total war come, advertis- 
ing’s major public service will be 
to keep constantly before the 
American people the basic tenets 
of the American Way of Life, in 
the opinion of Don Belding, presi- 
dent of the Foote, Cone & Belding 
agency. 

Advertising also must be relied 
upon to maintain freedom of busi- 
nesses, and the essentials of that 
goal are to keep the names, wares 
and potentialities of businesses be- 
fore the American people through- 
out the entire war, he told the 
Stanford Business Conference here 
July 27. 

This will require the perpetua- 
tion of advertising on about the 
same basis as the last war, he de- 
clared. 

“Thus, roughly, 1.5% of the 
sales product should find its way 
into advertising channels,” he said. 
“The figure was 1.6% during 
World War II.” 

Key to Lower Prices 

His conclusions came at the end 
of an address in which he showed 
that advertising benefits the con- 
sumer by bringing him more goods 
at lower prices, raising. his living 
standards in the process; creates 
jobs through stimulating new 1n- 
ventions; helps raise the real 
wages earned by labor; strengthens 
the business structure and hence 
the whole economic system, and 
improves the revenue of govern- 
ment. 

“I have been asked to predict 
the destiny of advertising should 
the Russians force us into total 
war,” he said. 

“If we plan to win, as win we 
must, then our economy must 
come out of the war, no matter 
how long it lasts, as strong as pos- 
sible. We must also come out of 
the war determined to preserve 
our Way of Life because that’s 
what we would be fighting to keep. 
Our Way of Life does not mean 
that we will come out of the war 
a socialistic state, but a capital- 
istic state which must then accept 
its responsibility of gradually help- 
ing to raise the standard of living 
of the world and helping to police 
the privileges of free people while 
this is being done. 

“Advertising is the magic key 
to lower prices in mass production. 

“And in its public service appli- 
cation through the expression of 
ideas, advertising can be one of 
the vital forces which can win for 
the American Way of Life the bat- 
tle now raging in men’s minds, and 
which will continue to rage until 
the gentle wings of peace descend 
at last on the world.” 

Advertising costs, Mr. Belding 
reported, include % cent for a 
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dozen Sunkist oranges or a 
can of Campbell soup; $30 for a 
$2,000 automobile, and less than 
the cost of the wrapper for a loaf 
of bread. Practically every adver- 
tised consumer product has im- 
proved its quality and lowered its 
cost—electric refrigerators, 50%; 
cameras, 60%; soup, 29%; radios, 
79%—he said. 

In addition, advertising stimu- 
lated inventions, Mr. Belding de- 
clared. 

“Contrast this with the commu- 
nist method where the only in- 
centives to work are fear and self- 
preservation—where even honest 
criticism of existing products or 
services is done at great personal 
risk,” he suggested. 

Reporting that in all his 30 years 
of experience he had never “en- 
countered a single case where an 
advertiser has been able, even if 
he wanted to, to influence editorial 
thinking of a newspaper or maga- 
zine, Mr. Belding explained: 

“The reason is simple. The free 
press is a sacred right of Ameri- 
cans and businessmen respect it, 
just as they respect our other basic 
rights, such as habeas corpus, free- 
dom of religion, free speech. 

“Advertising, because of its cre- 
ative influence, has a deep respon- 
sibility to the nation in any crisis,” 
he added. “And advertising has 
not shrunk from that responsi- 
bility.” 


Ad Mocks Censorship; 


Provokes Censor 

BoGota, Colombia— A _ cough 
medicine ad, showing a_ finger 
raised to lips with the words 
“Silence—don’t cough,” was sub- 
stituted for the lead editorial in 
El Tiempo, liberal newspaper. 
The paper failed to appear July 
31, the censor apparently consid- 
ering the ad a mockery of censor- 
ship in effect under state of siege 
declared Nov. 9, 1949. 

No liberal papers are to be 
published Aug. 7-8 when Presi- 
dent-elect Laureano Gomez takes 
over from President Ospina Perez, 
it is reported. 

s 


Paper Loses Phones 


On Bookie Charge 

The New York Telephone Co. 
stopped service on the four re- 
maining trunk lines of the Yonkers 
(N. Y.) Daily Times Aug. 1 after 
the expiration of a 20-day stay 
of execution granted by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Yonkers Public Safety Com- 
missioner Patrick F. O’Hara has 
charged the newspaper with sup- 
plying information to bookmakers. 
Service on eight trunk lines was 
previously discontinued. 





No Price Ceilings 

Washington—Rep. John Kun- 
kel of Pennsylvania, author of 
HR 9283—+the bill for rein- 
statement of wartime con- 
trols over prices and wages and 
involving commodity alloca- 
tions—has agreed to add a 
clause insuring newspapers, 
magazines and radio time sales 
against price ceilings. 

Senator John Sparkman of 
Alabama, said he will intro- 
duce a similar amendment. 
The principle was tentatively 
approved by the House Thurs- 
day. 

National Editorial Associa- 
tion, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, and state 
and regional publisher groups 
visited Mr. Kunkel upon dis- 
covering that the exemption, 
carried in the 1942 bill, was 
not included. The exemption 
was won in the Senate in 1942 
after the House had omitted 
it. 


$100,000 HCL 
Bonus Granted 


OKLAHOMA City—A cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus for 1,100 employes of 
the Oklahoma Publishing Co. was 
announced this week by E. K. 
Gaylord, president. It will cost 
the company approximately $100,- 
000 a year. 

Employes receiving $50 or more 
a week will get an additional $2; 
those receiving less than $50 will 
get $1.50 more. Part-time em- 
ployes will get an additional five 
cents an hour. 

“We recognize some increased 
costs of living will continue at 
least for a considerable time,” Mr. 
Gaylord said, “and therefore we 
think it is only fair that this 
company should recognize the 
situation by authorizing an im- 
mediate increase in wages and 
salaries, solely for the purpose 
of trying to help employes meet 
this situation . . . in spite of our 
own increased costs.” 


* 

Abitibi Net Rises, 
Due to $ Exchange 

ToRONTO—Net earnings of Abi- 
tibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., and 
subsidiaries for the six months 
ended June 30, are shown as $6,- 
065,138 in the Semi-annual Re- 
port, equivalent to $4.14 a share 
on the 1,241,694 outstanding com- 
mon shares. This compares with 
$4,520,770 in 1949. 

Net Sales were: 1950-—$45,- 
048,264, and 1949—$42,285,336. 

In his report to shareholders, 
President D. W. Ambridge states, 
the improvement in net earnings 
over the comparable period for 
1949 is due largely to the favor- 
able exchange rate on U. S. funds. 
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Admiral, ME 
Assail Handouts ; 
As Press Control 


Government handouts were the 
targets of Managing Editor V. M. 
(Red) Newton, Jr. of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune and retired Rear. 
Admiral John G. Crommelin jp 
separate speeches last week. 

Admiral Crommelin, who fig- 
ured in the Defense Department 
unification squabble, said a huge 








propaganda organization exists jn 
Washington. He charged 
civic club speech in Birmingham, § 
Ala., that the national govern. 
ment “has either direct or indirect 
control over nearly all the press,” 
Newspaper and wire service 
men “get just enough information 
in press conferences to make a 
story,” he said. “As a_ result, 
America gets only half-truths 
about what is going on there.” 
Mr. Newton warned the Lake 
Wales, Fla. Rotary Club that if 
the modern system of government 
handouts is continued to its logical 
conclusion, it will lead to censor- 
ship. He said the Tribune has 
reported that the State of Florida 
is spending $265,000 a year for 
press agents. The recent appoint- 
ment of a press agent for the 
three state tuberculosis hospitals, 
which have not yet been built, 
would mean watered down news 
in case of a hospital scandal, he 
charged. “IT challenge any of 
you to obtain any news from 
any state agency in Tampa or 


elsewhere for publication without ¢ 


meeting this kind of opposition,” 
he said. 

Mr. Newton was critical of 
press association reporters . for 
failing to look behind releases for 
the “real news.” He cited as one 
instance, a tip from Roger Babson 
which Mr. Newton had passed 
along —that President Roosevelt 
had suffered a stroke on his trip 
to Yalta. 

“But Mr. Roosevelt did have a 
stroke enroute to Yalta and it 
has taken us the better part of 
five years to find this out off- 
cially,” Mr. Newton asserted. 

Mr. Newton said the Associated 
Press Domestic News Committee, 
of which he is chairman, is con- 
cerned with the reason why there 
were very few national gambling 
stories on the wires until Senator 
Kefauver’s committee went into 
action. 





SS Bill Exempts & 


Carriers, Stringers 

WASHINGTON—Newspaper  Cal- 
riers and country correspondents 
are not “employes” of publishers 
within the terms of the amended 
Social Security Act agreed upon 
this week between conference 
committees of the two houses of 
Congress. The bill is expected to 
go to President Truman for sig- 
nature next week. 
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Korean War Claims Dozen 


6 Dead,.2 Missing, 1 Captured, 
3 Wounded in First War Month 


By Ray Erwin 


THE KOREAN WaAR, in a little 
more than a month, exacted a 
greater toll of casualties among 
news correspon- 
dents than were 
claimed in the 
entire first year 
of World War II. 

With the new 
war apparently 
only in its open- 
ing stages, the 
shocking _sacri- 
fies made by 
the correspon- 
dents’ corps al- 
ready stood at 
six dead, two 
missing, One cap- 
tured, and three slightly wounded. 

The first casualty among Ameri- 
can correspondents in the last 
World War came three months to 
the day after the United States 
was attacked, with the drowning 
of D. Witt Hancock, AP writer, 
on March 7, 1942. The Ameri- 
can correspondents’ corps suf- 
fered seven fatalities in 1942, 
seven in 1943, 13 in 1944 and 
five in 1945, 

Moore Is Missing 

The latest casualty in the press 
corps is William R. Moore, 40, 
Associated Press correspondent, 
who has not been heard from 
since July 30 when he went to 
the Chinju battlefront. He last 
was reported with an element of 
the 24th Division that was split 
in two by the Red drive. 

The Army was conducting a 
search at division and regimental 
levels for Mr. Moore. He had 
worked for the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Daily Oklahoman and 
joined the AP at Denver, Colo., 
in 1937. He served in the Army 
in the last war and rejoined the 
AP in New York. 

Mr. Moore had served as a 
major with the U. S. Army of 
Occupation in Korea and returned 
there as AP correspondent in 
April, 1948. When the war erupt- 
ed, he was on his way back to 
Korea from vacation. 

Four Are Lost 

All hope had been abandoned 
for four correspondents who went 
down into the sea in a C-47 mili- 
tary transport plane off Japan’s 
Oshima Island July 27. They 
were James O. Supple, Chicago 
Sun-Times; Maximilien Philonen- 
ko, Agence France Presse; Steph- 
en Simmons, Hilton Press and 
London Picture Post; Albert Hin- 
ton Norfolk (Va.) Journal and 


Moore 





Guide and other Negro newspa- 
pers. 
Mr. Supple, 34, religion editor 





Hinton 


Supple 


of the Chicago Sun-Times, was 
on his first assignment as a war 
correspondent. He was widely 
recognized for his work to elimi- 


nate religious and racial preju- 
dice. 
Mr. Philonenko, 33, a native 


of Russia, went to France as a 
youth. The Germans sent him to 
labor camps in Germany six 
times during the last war and he 
escaped each time. In 1944, he 
became a correspondent with the 
British forces for Agence France 
Presse and he served that organ- 
ization in Berlin during the Rus- 
sian blockade. 


First Negro Casualty 


Mr. Hinton, 46, associate edi- 
tor of his newspaper, is believed 
to be the first Negro war corre- 
spondent to be a casualty in the 
two World Wars or the Korean 
War. Approximately 25 Negroes 
became accredited correspondents 
in the last war. Prior to depart- 
ing from Tokyo for Korea, Mr. 
Hinton filed a 2,100-word cable 
covering his 8,000-mile plane trip 
and his observations in Hawaii, 
Wake Island and Japan. 


After graduating from Eliza- 
beth City (N. C.) State College 
and Howard University, Mr. Hin- 
ton joined the newspaper staff in 
1931 and had served successively 
as reporter, city editor, managing 
editor and associate editor. He 
flew to the Virgin Islands to cover 
the inauguration of Governor 
Hastie and covered the Scottsboro 
trial at Decatur, Ala., the riot 
trial at Columbia, Tenn., and the 
mass trial of alleged lynchers at 
Greenville, S. C. His series of 
articles exposing school conditions 
in Princess Anne County, Va., in 
1946, won a public service award 
for the Journal and Guide from 
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Casualties Among Reporters 


the Wendell 
Foundation. 


2 Are Honored 

The Korean National Assembly 
adopted a _ resolution honoring 
Ray Richards of International 
News Service and Cpl. Ernie 
Peeler of Pacific-Stars & Stripes, 
who were killed in the fighting 
early in the war. 

Lieut.-Col. R. L. Thompson, 
public information officer of the 
Eighth Army, amended earlier in- 
structions to correspondents to 
avoid criticism. He changed the 
rule to read: “Unwarranted criti- 
cism of command decisions or of 
the conduct of Allied soldiers on 
the battlefield will not be tolerat- 
ed.” The change simply added 
the word “unwarranted.” 

Apprehension has been ex- 
pressed by war writers that they 
would be banned from the war 
theatre for any criticism of com- 
manders or troops. 

Col. Thompson promised there 
would be no ban on “fair and 
honest criticism.” 


Willkie Journalism 


Judge and Jury 

“We will be the sole judge and 
jury on whether criticism is un- 
warranted or not,” he remarked. 

Senator Styles Bridges (R.- 
N. H.) and Representative Paul 
W. Shafer (R.-Mich.) called for 
censorship of news from the war 
zone. Senator Bridges asked for 
United Nations censorship on 
troop movements in the war zone. 
Representative Shafer said Gen. 
Douglas MarArthur ought to re- 
ceive authority to invoke censor- 
ship at any time. 

Maj.-Gen. Floyd Parks, Army 
information chief, has stated that 
Gen. MacArthur has authority to 
invoke censorship any time he 
chooses. 

Warns Writers 

Correspondents were warned by 
Col. Marion P. Echols, public in- 
formation officer for Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, that a certain type of 
American newspaper reporting is 
prejudicing the United States po- 
sition in friendly nations and 
causing a lack of faith in Ameri- 
can war-making ability. 

Col. Echols urged greater at- 
tention to the so-called voluntary 
censorship code given repcrters at 
the outbreak of the war as a 
substitute for formal press con- 
trols. 

The MacArthur spokesman 
charged that “lousy stories”. had 
been sent from Korea by report- 
ers who interviewed wounded or 
shell-shocked soldiers. Such sto- 
ries, he said, caused some persons 
in Italy an:i France to swing to- 
ward belief that the United States 
Armed forces were unable to 
stand up to the Red might. 





Correspondents’ 
Casualties 
DEAD 
Ray Richards, 
News Service. 
Cpl. Ernie Peeler, Pacific-Stars 
& Stripes. 
James O. Supple, Chicago Sun- 
Times. 
Albert Hinton, Norfolk (Va.) 
Journal and Guide. 
Maximilien Philonenko, Agence 
France Presse. 
Stephen Simmons, Hilton Press 
and London Picture Post. 


International 


MISSING 
Wilson Fielder, Time and Life. 
William R. Moore, Associated 
Press. 


CAPTURED 
Mike Gigantis (Philip Dean), 
International News Service. 


WOUNDED 
Jack James, United Press. 
Burton Crane, New York Times. 
Frank Gibney, Life. 





“These stories tend to cause a 
loss of faith in the United States 
even among those who oppose 
the Communist cause, and demor- 
alizing accounts of the Korean 
fighting are frightening men who 
might otherwise fight on the dem- 
ocratic side,” said Col. Echols. 
“Please give these kids all the 
help you can.” 

‘Aid and Comfort’ 

Charges were renewed that 
some correspondents have been 
giving “aid and comfort” to the 
enemy by reporting from where 
certain U. S. troops come and 
where they are in action. Such 
information reveals where the 
United States is vulnerable to at- 
tack, it was pointed out. 

Formal censorship is “absolute- 
ly out of the question,” reiterated 
Col. Echols. Some newspaper- 
men have requested the Army to 
undertake to determine what con- 
stitutes security violation instead 
of placing the responsibility on 
the writer, who does so at the risk 
of disciplinary measures. 

Two correspondents already 
have been sent back to Japan for 
“reorientation” and the threat of 
such action hangs over the heads 
of the 200 reporters in the war 
area. 

Col. Echols specifically object- 
ed to a disclosure that fresh U. S. 
troops had been brought from 
Okinawa. 

“Why was it necessary to tell 
the enemy where those troops 
came from?” he demanded. “Why 
wasn’t it enough to report their 
arrival?” 

One delicate point raised by 
Army officials who object to for- 
mal censorship is that they are 


(Continued on next page) 





Churchmen 
Extol Supple for 
Brotherhood Aid 


CuicaGo—Religious and _ civic 
leaders here paid tribue this week 
to James O. Supple, 34-year-old 
religion editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times who died in the crash of a 
C-47 military transport plane 
while flying from Japan to Korea 
on his first assignment as a war 
correspondent. 

The Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, 
auxiliary bishop of the Catholic 
archdiocese of Chicago, said, “Jim 
was an exceptional newspaperman 
because he had vision and a fine 
understanding of people’s needs. 
His loss will be deeply felt.” Dr. 
Louis L. Mann, rabbi, Chicago 
Sinai congregation, called his 
death a “loss to journalism every- 
where.” The Rev. Dr. George A. 
Fowler, president of the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago, 
stated. “The city, the church, and 
the newspaper world have suf- 
fered an irreparable loss.” 

Mr. Supple was widely known 
for his work to eliminate racial 
and religious prejudice from hu- 
man affairs, and Thomas Wright, 
director, Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations, described Mr. 
Supple as “one of the clearest and 
steadiest voices raised in Chicago 
for fair play and equal opportun- 
ity, regardless of race, creed, or 
nationality.” 

After his recent coverage of 
the Holy Year pilgrimage of Chi- 
cagoans to Rome, Mr. Supple was 
assigned to Korea when he ex- 
pressed a desire to cover the war 
front. Last summer, he reported 
the meeting of the World Council 
of Churches in Amsterdam and 
then, after a trip behind the Iron 
Curtain, he returned to write a 
series of articles on the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties in Russian- 
dominated countries. This summer 
he was a delegate of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
to a Paris meeting called to form 
a world brotherhood organization. 

In 1947, Mr. Supple received 
the first annual award of the As- 
sociated Church Press, national 
Protestant organization, for “the 
greatest contribution to religious 
understanding of any newspaper 
church writer in America.” Also in 
1947 and again in 1949, he was 
commended for his work by the 
Chicago Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination, and 
in the latter year received addi- 
tionally the Chicago Town Hall 
Award “for Americanism and for 
service to brotherhood.” 

Mr. Supple was a member of 
the Sun staff from its first issue in 
December, 1941, and became re- 
ligion editor of the paper in June, 
1943, after serving in the Army 
Medical Corps. He remained in 
that capacity after the Sun’s mer- 
ger with the Chicago Times. He 
was a journalism instructor at 
Roosevelt and Rosary Colleges. 
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Dozen Casualties 
In K-War Already 


continued from page 9 





fighting a United Nations police 
action and not a United States 
war, with Americans carrying out 
orders of an international organ- 
ization. 

However, United Nations 
spokesmen have said that a field 
commander is naturally empow- 
ered to censor all news from the 
field, if he cares to invoke censor- 
ship, regardless of whether the re- 
ports are written by his own 
countrymen or by correspondents 
from other nations. 

Pentagon Complaint 


A Pentagon spokesman com- 
plained against a radio broadcast 
of the unauthorized news that the 
Second Division had landed in 
Korea after crossing the Pacific in 
10 days instead of the usual 18. 

“It is possible, even probable, 
that information about the new 
troops became quickly available 
to the enemy through its espionage 
network,” said the Department of 
Defense officer. “But its agents 
would then have to get the in- 
formation to Moscow. 

“Once on the air, broadcast by 
an American, normal monitoring 
by the Russians put the informa- 
tion in the Kremlin in a matter 
of minutes. 

“It might be pointed out that 
our intelligence does not get quick 
broadcasts from Russian sources 
concerning movements of new aid 
to the North Korean invaders.” 

The Soviet publication New 
Times in Moscow accused Gen. 
MacArthur of bullying American 
correspondents into writing only 
what he wanted written. The ar- 
ticle also complained that corre- 
spondents of the Soviet news 
agency Tass were barred from 
Pentagon news conferences. 

Laughter In Moscow 

Accompanying the story was a 
cartoon ridiculing the recent ex- 
pulsion of Marguerite Higgins, 
New York Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent, from Korea. She later 
was reinstated after being sent 
to Japan under the field com- 
mander’s order to remove all 
American women from the war 
area. 

The drawing showed American 
soldiers threatening Miss Higgins 
with bayonets as they marched 
her out of Korea. The caption 
read, “The First Victory for Mac- 
Arthur” and a sub-title read, “The 
enemy surrounded—one fountain 
pen seized.” 

Japanese newspaper publishers 
began dismissing employes identi- 
fied as Communists or fellow- 
travelers, at the suggestion of Gen. 
MacArthur’s Headquarters. At 
least 180 were discharged, 139 
in Tokyo alone. The Broadcasting 
Corporation of Japan refused to 
allow 100 employes, suspected of 
being Communists, to enter its 
buildings. 


Iran has barred foreign corre- 
spondents from visiting the Azer- 
baijan area near the Russian bor- 
der, it was learned when a British 
and two American correspondents 
were refused permits. The Di- 
rector of the Press said the ban 
was “to avoid provocation to the 
Russians.” 

Ouigg Is Off 

H. 1D. (Doc) Quigg, veteran 
war correspondent. this week was 
assigned bv the United Press to 
ioin its battlefront staff in Korea. 
Mr. Quigg for three years covered 
Gen. MacArthur's stepping-stone 
campaign among the islands of the 
Pacific all the way from New 
Guinea to Luzon. Since the war, 
he has been a feature writer for 
the U.P.. with headquarters in 
New York. 


Mr. Quigg, 39, has been with 
the United Press for 14 years. He 
studied iournalism at the Univer- 
sitv of Missouri and became city 
editor of the Boonville (Mo.) 
Daily News in his hometown. 

Bob Considine, a veteran of the 
European and Asiatic theatres of 
World War TI, is going to Tokyo 
for the International News Serv- 
ice. He wi!l continue to write his 
column. “On the Line,” and will 
write speci?l features about G.Ls 
and the kind of war they are 
fighting. In addition, Mr. Con- 
sidine will broadcast each Satur- 
day for NBC. During the last 
war, he reported from 39 coun- 
tries overseas. 

Rugged Life 

The rugged life of a renorter 
in Korea was described by Frank 
Conniff, INS correspondent. 

“The little brown brothers who 
squander their bullets firing at 
correspondents are merely one 
item on the list of occunvational 
hazards,” wrote Mr. Conniff. 
“They are only slightly ahead of 
(one) the insects, (two) the dust, 
(three) the primitive sleeping, eat- 
ing and sanitation arrangements, 
and (four) the roads. 


“It is sheer terror to ride along 
with a jeep jockey who mistakes 
a trip to the front for qualifying 
trials at the Indianapolis 500- 
mile race. One slip over the road 
shoulder and the vehicle careens 
20 or 30 feet into a ditch while 
its occupants fly through the air 
with the greatest of unease. 

Creature Comforts 


“Among the creature comforts 
available at our press hutch is a 
shower contrived from an old 
garden hose and a punctured to- 
mato can. I went out the other 
night to sluice myself under this 
veritable Niagara but a_ truck 
driver waved me away. 

“*You’ve got no priority and 
you'll have to wait,’ he said. 

“I’ve got to wash my truck.’ 

“But don’t get me wrong, boss 
—I’m glad you gave me this 
Korean assignment. Otherwise you 
might have ordered me up to 
Saratoga to cover the nightlife and 
the racing and you know how I 
hate that kind of life.” 
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190 Reporters 
Augment Corps 
At Tokyo Club 


By Earnest Hoberecht 
Chief U.P. Correspondent in 
Japan 


Tokyo — Newspapermen have 
re-discovered the Orient, with em- 
phasis on Japan and Korea. 

Already more than 190 corre- 
spondents have flown here to 
supplement the normal press corps 
of about 60 regulars. 

Their main base of operation is 
the Tokyo Correspondents’ Club 
in downtown Tokyo, only a couple 
of blocks from General MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters. 

Roughly speaking, the press 
corps is divided into three clans, 
There are the regulars, many of 
whom have been here since the 
end of World War II. There are 
those who were here at the end 
of Worid War II and who are 
back for the Korean show. Then 
there are those who have arrived 
for their first look at this part of 
the world. 

The number of words these cor- 
respondents are sending from 


Japan and Korea each day is 
enormous. 

Col. M. P. Echols, General 
MacArthur's Public Information 


Officer, says this is the “most thor- 
oughly covered war in history.” 

Compared to Guadalcanal, it 
probably is. One of the corre- 
spondents who was there recalls 
the Guadalcanal press corps never 
numbered more than nine. 

U.P. Correspondent Larry Tighe 
made a 13-hour flight in a Navy 
patrol bomber, part of the aerial 
escort for the First Marine Di- 
vision convoy steaming into a 
Korean harbor. The bomber’s 
purpose was to spot and dispose 
of any enemy U-boats that might 
appear. But none did. 
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Powell River Sales 
Show Big Increase 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Continued 
improvement in sales and earn- 
ings is reported by Powell River 
Co., Ltd., for the six months end- 
ed June 30. Net profit amounted 
to $4,065,725 or $3.02 per share 
of capital stock, as compared with 
$3,538,527 or $2.63 per share 
for the first half of 1949. 

Newsprint production for the 
first half was 146,727 tons as 
against 141.207 tons last year and 
newsprint sales rose to 147,253 
tons from 138,509 tons. 

In his report ‘to shareholders, 
Harold S. Foley, president, states: 
“Newsprint production and ship- 
ments for the first half of the year 
were higher than for the same 
period of 1949 and are in line 
with our forecasts. There is @ 
very strong demand for newsprint 
and we expect maximum opera- 
tion of our newsprint machines to 
be maintained for the balance of 
the year.” 
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These Associated Press men, part of the corps of AP staff men cover- 

ing South Korea in words and pictures, are clothed to “rough it” 

as they meet during a lull in the fighting. Left to right are: Photog- 

rapher Max Desfor, Leif Erickson, Photographer Frank Noel, Don 
Whitehead and Hal Boyle. 





Rutherford Poats, U.P. war correspondent (seated on top of the jeep : z 

in rear) starts for the front lines with two photographers: Ken Inouye, ACME Photographers Stanley Tetrick, left, and Norman Williams, 

INP, and Private Wallace Fosnaught of the U. S. A. Signal Corps. standing in front of General Douglas MacArthur's plane “Bataan.” 
The driver is Signal Corps. Sergeant Ray Turnbull. Charles Jones, NBC Television newsreel photographer, is kneeling. 
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Big Guns Open Duel 
Over Radio Time Rates 


UNDECLARED WAR between the 
radio networks and national ad- 
vertisers continued this week as 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers brought up heavy publicity 
artillery to force radio time rates 
downward in line with reduced 
evening audiences. The networks 
retreated into silence. 

Paul B. West, president of ANA, 
declared national advertisers felt 
rates should be adjusted to meet 
the “present and prospective de- 
cline in radio time values.” 

Major networks refused to meet 
with ANA to discuss the associa- 
tion’s report “Radio Time Values” 
which was distributed last month. 

Copigs of the report were held 
confidential by both ANA and the 
networks but this week Broadcast- 
ing magazine published excerpts of 
the study. ANA continued to 
withhold it but officials indicated 
the Broadcasting article was essen- 
tially accurate. 

Television’s Impact 

The ANA study noted that, in 
the case of evening network radio 
programs occupying the same time 
spot this year as last, the average 
cost per thousand listeners had 
risen 21% on one network, 18% 
on another in a year’s time due to 
declines in the number of homes 
listening to these programs. 

Despite a gain of 3.6% in the 
number of homes equipped with 
radio, it said, the number of 
homes listening to radio is below 
a year ago except during morning 
hours. A decline of 12.7% in the 
year was reported for the hours 
from 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

Television’s impact was under- 
scored in the report. In TV homes, 
radio listening during evening 
hours was said to be off 83%. By 
the beginning of 1951, the number 
of homes using radio during prime 
evening hours was expected to 
drop 22% or more. 

ANA suggested that radio time 
values for the full CBS and the 
full NBC networks have fallen 
14.9% and for some individual 
stations as much as 50% and 55% 
of evening rates. 

Statistics in the report were 
based on copyrighted data from 
the A. €. Nielsen Co. and from 
€, E, Hooper, Inc., fadio research 
organizations. 


ANA’s Position Explained 

Mr. West commented: “There 
is not, and never was, any inten- 
tion on ANA’s part to tell the net- 
works what they should charge 
for their products. That is the 
prerogative of the medium and is 
respected by the ANA just as its 
members individually reserve the 
right to determine the prices at 
which they sell their products.” 

But, as the ANA feport stated. 
there is “widespread and growing 
concern among radio-using mem- 
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bers of the ANA over the present 
and prospective decline in radio 


time values, and the effect of that. 


decline on their ability to use this 
important medium as effectively 
and economically as in the past.” 

This does not imply, Mr. West 
said, that radio will not remain 
an effective advertising medium 
and a “good buy” for many ad- 
vertisers. 

“What is manifest,” he said, “is 
that the old pattern is changing 
measurably and it is time adver- 
tisers and broadcasters made a 
critical and constructive examina- 
tion of the changes that have oc- 
curred and are indicated in the 
future, by individual markets 
rather than general averages.” 

Formula for Values 

The ANA study, emphasizing 
this point, compared radio pro- 
gram ratings and radio’s share of 
the total broadcast audience in 
various cities in which television 
has gained a foothold. It conclud- 
ed that the problem of relative 
radio time values must be consid- 
ered on a city-by-city basis, by the 
network advertiser as well as by 
the spot advertiser. 

A formula was worked out in 
the report to determine radio time 
values by subtracting the number 
of TV homes in each city’s 40- 
mile area from the total number of 
radio homes covered by the sta- 
tion. 

Here’s how it worked out in 
Minneapolis. The city’s 126,000 
TV homes equalled 14 of the 902,- 
120 radio homes claimed by the 
CBS AM station, WCCO, and 
28% of the 447,090 radio homes 
claimed by NBC’s KSTP. ANA 
proposed WCCO’s gross night 
hour rate be reduced 10% and 
KSTP’s rate cut 25%. 

None of this seemed to interest 
the networks. Trade circles, speak- 
ing for them, suggested that the 
broadcasters should tell the ad- 
vertisers to be grateful for the 
many years when the per-thousand 
rate was lower than it is now. 


Mrs. Lorton Weds 


Retired Oilman 


Tusa, Okla.—Mrs. Eugene Lor- 
ton, president and publisher of 
the Tulsa World, was married July 
26 to Barton A. Myers, retired oil- 
man, in San Francisco. 

Widow of the late publisher of 
the World, Mrs. Myers is active in 
the civic and cultural growth of 
Tulsa in addition to performing 
her executive duties at the news- 
paper. She is chairman of the 
board of the Tulsa Opera Club. 

Mr. Myers, a former Standard 
Oil Co. executive, retired in 1948 
as vicepresident of the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Co., Ltd. 











Another Close Call 
On Liquor Ad Bill 


WASHINGTON — In a surprise 
move, the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee called up the 
Langer Bill rejection vote Tues- 
day and narrowly defeated recon- 
sideration—seven to six votes. 

The bill, proposing to bar from 
interstate commerce any paper or 
publication carrying alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising, was the subject 
of lengthy hearings earlier in the 
year. The committee, again by 
one vote, refused to report it out. 

The reconsideration motion was 
made by Senator Owen Brewster 
of Maine. 


Gannett Daily 
Wins Historical 
Group's Prize 


Cooperstown, N. Y.—The Al- 
bany Knickerbocker News (Gan- 
nett) was awarded first prize for 
daily newspapers in the New York 
State Historical Association’s 19th 
annual local history newspaper 
contest. 

Dr. Louis C. Jones, Association 
President, said the News won the 
award for a series of articles by 
Katherine A. Van Epps, entitled 
“The Knickerbocker News Visits 
a Neighbor.” 

The Troy Sunday Observer was 
given first prize in a “special edi- 
tion” class for its mid-century edi- 
tion of Jan. 1, 1950. 

For the second consecutive year, 
the Boonville Herald received top 
honors for weeklies,( for a series 
by Thomas C. O’Donnell, entitled, 
“Snubbing Posts,” an informal his- 
tory of the Black River Canal. 

The winners will receive certifi- 
cates at the Association’s annual 
meeting in Rochester, Sept. 22. 

Other awards: 

Honorary Mention — Dailies: 
Staten Island Advance, for “the di- 
versity of articles in the local his- 
tory field,” and especially for a 
series by Loring McMillen, en- 
titled “Flashbacks Into History.” 

Honorary Mention — Weeklies: 
Lindenhurst Star, for a series by 
Mrs. Lorena M. Frevert. 

Honorary Mention — Special 
Editions for Dailies: Nassau Daily 
Review Star for its 50th anniver- 
sary edition of Oct. 3, 1949. 
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British Foods in Ads 


Two British delicacies, kippers 
and Bovril, will take considerable 
advertising space in newspapers 
around the United States, particu- 
larly in the Northeast, Victor A. 
Bennett ad agency announced this 
week. Bovril ads will appear in 
93 New England newspapers and 
in This Week, Parade and part of 
the Metropolitan Group. Copy 
promoting kippers and other prod- 
ucts of the Herring Board of Scot- 
land is being planned for space in 
eastern papers. 
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Milwaukee Gets 
Retail Ad Study 
By Marquette U. 


To help Milwaukee specialty 
and department stores increase 
sales and profits, “An Analysis of 
Milwaukee Retail Advertising: 
January-June, 1949” was recently 
published by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, 
Marquette University. 

In the 150-page study, linage 
in both the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal and the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel was analyzed for the six 
months according to price classi- 
fications, departments, months and 
the stores themselves. 

“The methodology employed,” 
the study said, “is applicable to 
other parts of the country where 
Neustadt figures are available.” 

Such a study, it was said, helps 
retailers to plan promotions and 
advertising in such a way as most 
efficiently to meet competition 
during the periods covered. Sales 
volume was said to match adver- 
tising linage without appreciable 
variation. In addition, seasonal 
sales trends repeat themselves. 

Beats Federal Reserve 


Federal Reserve statistics were 
considered less useful than the 
Marquette University study be- 
cause FR studies cover only half 
the sales volume of any par- 
ticular item and, in addition, 
cover fewer categories of mer- 
chandise. Neustadt linage figures 
cover all shops in the city and 104 
categories against the FR’s 68. 

A warning was sounded against 
using the linage reports in the 
study for planning sales promo- 
tions and stock purchases, except 
in the large volume categories such 
as women’s wear and men’s wear. 
The caution, however, was held 
not applicable to advertising. 

Most of the material is pre- 
sented in chart form. Easily under- 
stood, they can be used, it is said, 
by specialty and department store 
retailers to increase sales and 
turnover, to build up traffic when 
markups are high, maintain ade- 
quate inventories when sales and 
markups are big, reduce stock 
when sales fall off, reduce mark- 
downs, stimulate impulse sales of 
associated items in proper price 
classes, reveal sales efforts of com- 
petitors and keep retailers in- 
formed on advertising campaigns. 

Research and analysis was done 
by students in the February, 1950, 
retail advertising classes. Lin- 
age reports were made available 
by George Neustadt and the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, - 

«> 


> 
Back from Europe 

Jack R. Howard, general edi- 
torial manager and executive vice- 
president of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, and Mrs. Howard ar- 
rived home Tuesday by plane 
from a vacation tour of Europe. 
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Battle of the Vewsstands’ 





‘Nuisance’ Rule Avoids 


Test of Red 


By George W. Parker 


Detroit, Mich.—Sale of the 
Communist Daily Worker has 
been halted on Detroit streets but 
it took some fancy finagling by 
the Common Council plus concen- 
trated police action to get the pub- 
lication off the newsstands. 

The “Battle of the Newsstands” 
started when the Council passed a 
resolution banning the sale of “all 


subversive literature on _ public 
property.” 
All but cone newsstand in the 


downtown area voluntarily re- 
moved Communist-backed publi- 
cations from their shelves before 
the deadline for the enforcement 
of the Council measure arrived. 

The one rebel in the group was 
Izzy Berenson, an exclusive sales- 
man of the Daily Worker, Soviet 
Russia Today and the Michigan 
Herald, all branded subversive by 
the Common Council. 


Ruling Is Defied 


As crowds gathered around the 
stand, only a few feet from City 
Hall, Mr. Berenson shouted his 
defiance of the ruling and waited 
for the deadline and the police. 

His sales boomed and he con- 
tinued to sell his paper after the 
deadline had passed despite the 
appearance of more than 20 po- 
licemen. 

Police didn’t interfere with the 
sale but bought several copies of 
his publications in a move to 
gather evidence for a test of the 
new city ordinance. 

When it became apparent the 
police were not going to enforce 
the ban, Edward Rendzio, a Pa- 
cific war veteran, launched a one- 
man crusade to remove the pub- 
lications from the newsstand. He 
began to buy papers five at a 
time. He slowly tore the papers 
into bits and dropped them into 
a trash can. When his money 
ran low, spectators tossed him 
quarters and half-dollars to con- 
tinue the campaign. 

Christopher C. Alston, who said 
he was a member of the Civil 
Rights Congress, bought up some 
papers and resold them in the 
crowd. 

Defined as ‘Nuisance’ 

When Mr. Berenson continued 
to sell his wares the day after the 
ban, Acting Mayor Louis C. 
Miriani and Councilman Charles 
G. Oakman, author of the ban, 
agreed against seizure of the news- 
stand until legality of the ban 
could be tested. They agreed there 
also had been no specific defini- 
tion of what made up “subversive 
literature.” 

They then considered passing 
resolutions which would ban the 
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Press Ban 


sale of the Daily Worker from 
specific street corners, but this 
was shelved and a ruling directed 
strictly at the Berenson stand was 
adopted. It declared his stand was 
a “nuisance to peace and public 
safety.” 

City officials expressed the be- 
lief this move would avoid a long 
court battle for removal of news- 
stands selling subversive literature. 

When his newsstand was carted 
away by police, Mr. Berenson said 
he would sell papers “off the arm” 
at the same location. He made a 
brief appearance after the new 
resolution was passed, but was 
soon hustled off by police. To 
date, he hasn’t returned. 

The Council president said the 
issue now was whether all news- 
stands on public property should 
be required to obtain city permits 
on the theory the operators are 
enriched at public expense and 
the public should receive a share 
of their profits. 

He said the newsstands he was 
referring to were the structures 
selling other papers and period- 
icals than the daily newspapers. 

Editorial Chides Officials 

A Detroit Free Press editorial 
chided the Council a bit in its 
comment: 

“Undoubtedly the Council is 
right in refusing the use of public 
property for subversive activities. 
But, if a Councilman can’t cross 
the street and get a Red paper, 
how is he going to keep informed 
on the Commie line? It can 
change four times between mail 
deliveries.” 

The Guild, in a general mem- 
bership meeting, adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the action on the 
ground the “ban at this time is an 
infringement of freedom of the 
press.” 

The resolution said the Guild 
was unalterably opposed to Com- 
munism in general and to the 
Communistic aggression in Korea 


particularly. 

“But,” it stated, “the Guild 
recognizes that the preservation 
of freedom within the United 
States is an essential defense 
against Communists throughout 
the world and in the United 
States.” 
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Cost-of-Living Index 
In Stereo Contract 


St. JosePpH, Mo.-—The Stereo- 
typers’ union has accepted a cost- 
of-living escalator clause offered 
by the News Corp., which pub- 
lishes the St. Joseph News-Press 
and St. Joseph Gazette. 
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Monday Preferred 

LaKE WALES, Fla.—The Daily 
Highlander has swapped Saturday 
for Monday in keeping to a five- 
day publishing schedule. Readers 
said they preferred a Monday 
Paper, so the management aban- 
doned the Saturday issue to print 
Monday through Friday instead 
and stick to a 45-hour workweek. 
The Weekly Highlander, suspend- 
ed 3 years ago, is being revived. 


Nothing Above 
6 Pages in 1951, 
British Told 


By Doris Willens 


Lonpon—There is no prospect 
for any increase above the six- 
page basis for British newspapers 
in 1951. 

F. P. Bishop, manager of the 
Newsprint Supply Co., told Parlia- 
ment during its windup newsprint 
debate before it rose for the sum- 
mer that there is not even enough 
reserve for any special newsprint 
consumption such as a_ general 
election or the Festival of Britain. 

Clement Davies, leader of the 
Liberal Party, said he considered 
that eight pages should be the 
minimum, and that anything less 
“was bound to lead to trouble.” 

The president of the Board of 
Trade, Harold Wilson, said it was 
not possible for the Government 
to give dollar commitments for 
Canadian newsprint for two or 
three years ahead. But, he added, 
“We regard the supply of news- 
print as a very high priority in- 
deed in the imports to be brought 
into the country, and our dollar 
purchasing program, so far as we 
are able to control it, will reflect 
that priority.” 

In the course of the debate it 
was suggested that a general Com- 
monwealth conference be called 
for the purpose of pooling com- 
mon resources of newsprint to 
bring about an equitable distribu- 
tion. Mr. Wilson replied that the 
Government was under strong 
pressure from South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and other Commonwealth 
countries to increase British news- 
print exports. He said the Gov- 
ernment had, however, decided 
that the ceiling figure for 1951 
exports should be the same as 
in 1950—100,000 tons. 

Conservative M. P. Beverley 
Baxter termed the Government 
attitude toward the Press “to 
some extent malignan’,” and de- 
nied a Laborite’s implication that 
newspaper proprietors were more 
interested in profits than in any- 
thing else. 

“No newspaper has_ fought 
harder for more newsprint than 
the Daily Express (Beaverbrook) 
group. But if they were cut down 
to two pages their profits would 
be increased by $2,800,000 a year. 
Fleet Street is more anxious to 
have space to deal with news than 
to make money,” Mr. Baxter said. 





Jobs Created 
By Korean War 
For Reporters 


The K-war will open up many 
additional jobs for reporters and 
will offer greater opportunities for 
all writers, a panel of leaders 
agreed in a forum conducted by 
the Overseas Press Club of Amer- 
ica at its New York headquarters. 

News, advertising and public 
relations representatives discussed 
the question: “What will the war 
do to our jobs?” 

“The war coverage will require 
more men,” said Wayne Richard- 
son, a desk editor of the Associ- 
ated Press. “There is a greater 


buyer’s market for news. The 
people are much more news- 
conscious since the war began 


and they are more interested in 
all international news, as what is 
happening in other countries has 
a direct bearing on the war in 
Korea. 

“The future looks excellent for 
reporters,” continued Mr. Rich- 
ardson. “Opportunities have in- 
creased for personnel. There are 
greater opportunities for writers, 
although there already have been 
a number of casualties among cor- 
respondents. This war will be as 
well covered as World War II.” 

Ralph Hartnell of the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency rep- 
resented advertising in the panel. 

“Advertising people are opti- 
mistic over the financial outlook,” 
said Mr. Hartnell. “While the 
conflict may convert some plants 
to war production, one of our best 
economists believes that Amer- 
icans must learn to live one-third 
better in the next five years and 
boost production to 330 billions. 

“No change is seen in news- 
paper advertising, although the fu- 
ture might bring newsprint wor- 
ries,” he continued. “In the field 
of radio, there is a jump in’ in- 
terest in news programs. Elec- 
tronics might affect production in 
television.” 

Patricia Lochridge of Carl Byoir 
& Associates and Farley Manning 
of Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy 
spoke for public relations firms. 
They explained how they will aid 
their industrial clients in achieving 
greater productivity and in recruit- 
ing manpower for factories. They 
indicated that labor will have to 
be educated to accept a longer 
work-week in many cases. 

Louis P. Lochner, club presi- 
dent, asked Sanford Griffith, free- 
lance writer, to preside over the 
panel. Matthew Huttner repre- 
sented book publishers. 
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Quiet Centenary 
PiTTsTON, Pa.—The Gazette, 
evening daily, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary Aug. 2 without a spe- 
cial edition. Considered a pioneer 
newspaper in the hard coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, it is under the 
management of Willard D. Peck. 
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Housing Authorities 
Lean to Open Meetings 


CuHICAGO—A 


recent survey of 
housing authorities 
stand on the issue of admitting 
newspapermen to their commis- 
sioners’ meetings has revealed a 
desire among most that the ‘meet- 
ings be open to the public and 
that press representatives be on 
hand to report the proceedings. 

The Journal of Housing, a 
monthly publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Of- 
ficials, polled the chairmen of 24 
authorities and six representative 
replies were published in the 
magazine’s July issue. 

Most of the responses indicated 
that housing officials felt press 
coverage to be of distinct advan- 
tage to their organizations in a 
public relations sense and in main- 
taining high standards of adminis- 
trative practice among the officials. 
Frank and open dealings with the 
press, most concluded, is in the 
best interest of all concerned. 

No Disadvantage Seen 

Mark K. Herley, assistant direc- 
tor of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, said, “We _ feel very 
strongly that any city business is 
a matter of public concern and, 
therefore, should be covered by 
the press. We can see no disadvan- 
tage to this policy.” 

The executive director of the 
Milwaukee Housing Authority, 
Richard W. E. Perrin, outlined the 
methods by which his group main- 
tains close newspaper contact and 
noted that “the press has been 
very cooperative, not only in giv- 
ing the full and complete story on 
the housing authority’s activities, 
but also in using discretion in not 
disclosing prematurely fragmentary 
information that might have been 
detrimental to a proper under- 
standing of the authority’s pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Perrin commended the Mil- 
waukee Journal which “spearhead- 
ed the drive for better housing and 
the elimination of blighted areas.” 

Says Handouts Are Better 

A dissenting vote came from 
Finley Vinson, director of slum 
clearance and development of the 
Little Rock Housing Authority. 
What he described as “certain local 
conditions” and “some general 
factors” led to the decision there, 
he said, to hold closed meetings. 

“Where there is anything short 
of total support by the press, ex- 
ecutive (closed) meetings of the 
local authority become an abso- 
lute necessity,’ he said. 

Mr. Vinson said press releases 
and the opportunity for newspa- 
permen to question the officials, 
rather than attendance at meet- 
ings, was the road to good press 
relationships, for “the press, sit- 
ting in on discussions deciding te- 
dious and complicated matters, 
will almost invariably, give the re- 
porter’s angle or the publisher’s 
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angle in the newspapers when it 
appears in print rather than the 
attitude and intent of the local 
housing authority.” 

Mr. Vinson also expressed the 
fear that “meetings open to the 
press will immediately channel to 
real estate and home builder foes 
of the program information that 
they will distort and use to block 
every effort made by the local au- 
thority, in accordance with the 
publicized plan to delay the pro- 
gram at every step made locally.” 

Press Kept Informed 

The handout method is also in 
use in New York City where 
Grace Bliss, chief of information 
for the Housing Authority there, 
said, “We do not invite the press 
to attend authority meetings, nor 
do I recall an instance of a news- 
paperman asking to do so in the 
last six years.” 

She attributed the non-atten- 
dance of reporters to the amount 
of ‘time consumed at meetings in 
discussing items that are not news- 
worthy and the desire of city desks 
to know in advance the matters 
to be covered and the probable 
decisions before sending reporters. 
Third, she said, newspapers are 
informed of all newsworthy ma- 
terial through press releases and 
phone calls and, further, the door 
is always open for any reporters 
seeking additional information. 

The reply from the executive 
director of Philadelphia’s Housing 
Authority, Walter E. Alessandroni, 
stated that a policy of open meet- 
ings was decided upon this June 
“because it was felt that a full dis- 
closure should be made of all the 
activities of this authority now 
that we have entered upon our 
new program under the Housing 
Act of 1949.” 

The Louisville Housing Com- 
mission chairman, Harry W. 
Schacter, answered that the press 
should be admitted save in rare 
cases, such as the selection of a 
new site, “when it is to the pub- 
lic’s interest to postpone a public 
statement.” 

Dorothy Gazzolo, editor of the 
Journal of Housing, said commis- 
sioners usually are appointed by 
the mayor from among prominent 
local citizens who are willing to 
serve without pay. Very often, she 
added, these commissioners are 
acting for the first time in a pub- 
lic capacity and therefore have lit- 
tle understanding of the public 
and press relations problem. 

. 


Story Helps Widow 


Mrs. Sally Breem, widowed 
mother of newborn triplets and 
six other children, received a 


$1,000 check as a result of a 
New York Journal - American 
story. The gift also led to a 
story revealing other charities of 
the hitherto anonymous donor. 





New Nebraska Daily 


ALLIANCE, Neb. — After more 
than 40 years of semi-weekly. pub- 
lication, the Alliance Times-Her- 
ald became an evening daily oper- 
ation on Aug. 1. Gene Kemper is 
publisher and the newspaper is a 
member of the Seaton publica- 
tions, operating eight dailies in 
Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. 


Pickets Warned 
In Newsprint 
Stoppage Effort 


TEXARKANA—Striking printers at 
the Texarkana Gazette and Daily 
News were warned by the man- 
agement this week that their ef- 
forts to prevent delivery of news- 
print violate the law. 

There’s no objection to the 
strikers picketing the plant, man- 
agement stated, but full enforce- 
ment of the law will be sought if 
they persist in interfering with 
newsprint unloading. Union press- 
men are getting out the paper, the 
statement pointed out. 

C. E. Palmer, publisher, said 
his papers here and in El Dorado 
“are handling all the business of- 
fered and getting out every edi- 
tion on time.” The ITU members 
began their strike July 20, chiefly 
on an issue of tape perforator 
jurisdiction. 

Efforts of the union men to ob- 
tain local capital for a new news- 
paper were unsuccessful. 

Union printers on the Palmer- 
owned Hot Springs (Ark.) Senti- 
nel-Record who voted against 
striking asked for their pay and 
quit the plant July 28. A non- 
union crew continued to. produce 
the paper. 

“The boys wouldn’t strike but 
they didn’t want to work with non- 
union men,” Mr. Palmer explained. 
“I understand they told the ITU 
representative they would sur- 
render their cards before they 
would picket.” 


Thos. H. Moore Dies; 


Ad Bureau Executive 

Thomas H. Moore, 77, associate 
director of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, from 1914 to 
1931, and an executive of the 
Bureau for more than 34 years, 
died Aug. 2 at his home in Brook- 
lyn. 

Mr. Moore began his career as 
a reporter for the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer, later moving to 
New York to become a political 
writer for the New York Herald 
under the editorship of James Gor- 
don Bennett, Jr. He left newspa- 
per work in 1907 to become assis- 
tant advertising manager for John 
Wanamaker in Philadelphia. He 
became advertising manager of 
John Wanamaker, New York, a 
post he retained until he joined 
the old Bureau of Advertising. He 
retired in 1948. 
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Daily Observes 
Modified Code 
Of Censorship 


The Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer 
announced this week it would ob- 
serve a voluntary censorship on 
military news items, using a modi- 
fied form of the World War lI 
code “until the Government sets 
up its censorship rules.” 

The Enquirer said it will not 
print such items as special desig- 
nations of military units sent to 
the war front, date of departure 
of soldiers from American ports, 
names of transport vessels, etc. 

“This, of course, does not apply 
to official announcements which 
might include such information,” 
readers were told. 

Hopes Others Go Along 

An editorial explanation of the 
policy said the Enquirer “does not 
deem a few technical details in 
military stories worth the jeopardy 
of any American life.” It hoped 
other newspapers would “join in 
making more effective the volun- 
tary withholding of data which is 
of more interest to the enemy than 
to the reading public.” 

The New York Daily Mirror 
(Hearst) pledged its cooperation 
with the Army’s request for self- 
censorship but said “it would be 
helpful if General Parks would be 
more specific; also, if he would 
designate some officer in each 
Army Command area to be called 
in case of doubt.” 

Defense Work Publicity Rules 


Procurement offices instructed 
war contractors they had wide 
latitude in publicizing their de- 
fense work but also the responsi- 
bility for observing certain strict 
limitations. 

Manufacturers or government 
arsenals may themselves initiate 
the release of information on the 
receipt of contracts or letters of 
intent for war material, according 
to a Defense Department directive 
which furnishes the basis of in- 
structions being given contractors 
by procurement officers. Numbers 
of workers needed to fulfill defense 
contract may be freely mentioned, 
as well as the type of production 
couched in general terms, pro- 
vided the war item is “unclassified” 
(in other words, not subject to 
security regulations). 

Subcontractors may also freely 
publicize war work on which they 
are engaged provided they are not 
the sole suppliers of material es- 
sential to production of their 
prime contractors. They may not 
mention the rate of production, 
delivery schedules or quantities of 
material involved, nor information 
as to the performance of weapons 
or classified items. 

Limitations on both prime and 
subcontractors prevent the disclo- 
sure, without previous clearance 
with the Security Review Branch, 
Office of Public Information, De- 
partment of Defense, of facts as 
to number of items. 
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200 Papers Extend 
$$$$$$ Crusade 


Detroit, Mich.—More than 200 
newspapers have joined the De- 
troit News in its United States 
Economy Drive. 

This drive was launched June 
18, when the paper published a 
full-page graphic editorial deplor- 
ing the fact that a staggering sum 
of 256 thousand million dollars 
represented the national debt. It 
urged all citizens to appeal to 
government officials for ‘curtail- 
ment of superfluous spending. 

The striking illustration was on 
a solid background of dollar signs 
with a bent-over Mr. Wage-Earner 
examining the dollar signs through 
a magnifying glass. 

The text pointed out 
other things that: 

“It would take a million people 
earning $50 a week a 100 years to 
pay aff the current national debt. 

Every family now pays $317 a 
year in hidden taxes. 

The national debt would buy 
every person in the U. S. a new 
low-priced car or every family a 
$6,000 house. 

There are 151 separate taxes on 
a loaf of bread and 100 separate 
taxes on a dozen of eggs. 


among 


Sent to Truman 

Reprints of the page were sent 
to members of Congress and other 
government officials, including 
President Truman and members 
of his Cabinet. 

An accompanying letter from 
W. E. Scripps, president of the 
News, said in part: 

“Certainly I realize that we 
have many pressing obligations 
that should and must be taken 
care of—interest on our national 
debt; preservation of our position 
as a nation to face up with any 
other nation that might wish to 
cause us trouble; obligations to 
our veterans and many other du- 
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ties that we cannot lightly toss off. 
But we go on blandly spending 
billions here and billions there, 
knowing that some day maybe, 
they will be paid—but in what 
kind of dollars? 

“The words ‘millions’ and ‘bil- 
lions’ have been used so many 
times that it means little to the 
average man. I do not ever recall 
seeing the two words linked to- 
gether as we have in the enclosed 
statement where we speak of ‘256 
thousand million dollars.’ ” 

Several hundred replies—from 
coast to coast—from public offi- 
cials and private citizens poured 
into the News commending this 
effort and expressing the wish that 
other newspapers follow suit. 

Thus encouraged, the News en- 
deavored to further this enterprise 
by offering a full-page mat with- 
out charge and without credit ob- 
ligations to any newspaper in the 
country for republication. 

In making the offer July 18, 
Mr. Scripps said in a letter to 
other publications: 

“Since publication of this page, 
we have become involved in a 
military situation which will call 
for vast additional expenditures 
for defense. Under these circum- 
stances the magnitude of our na- 
tional debt becomes a still more 
critical problems and the need for 
economy in every other direction 
becomes still more pressing.” 

To date more than 200 news- 
papers have responded with re- 
quests for the mat. 

The News said it plans to fol- 
low up with similar pages. 

“— 


Doctor Sues 

ATLANTIC Crry—Dr. Samuel L. 
Salasin, city health officer, has 
filed a $100,000 libel suit against 
the Atlantic City Tribune. 
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Critic Gets Scooped 
On Paris Wedding 


CincinnaTl, O. — John P. 
Rhodes. Enquirer music critic, 
long one of its most eligible bache- 
lors, went abroad on leave, osten- 
sibly to complete a book about 
the French composer, Debussy. 
Shortly afterward, in Paris, he 
married Miss Virginia Weisbrod, a 
Cincinnati school teacher whom he 
has courted for 16 years. Both 
are 41. 

They wrote relatives here, told 
them not to inform the newspa- 
pers. Someone did, however. Re- 
sult: the Times-Star scooped the 
Enquirer on the story. 





62°/, of All New Dailies 
Since ‘29 Have Folded 


CuicaGo—One out of every five 
dailies existing on Jan. 1, 1930, 
and six out of every 10 new 
dailies started since that date have 
either merged or suspended pub- 
lication in the intervening 20 
years. 

These figures, based on data 
taken primarily from the 1930 
and 1950 Epitror & PUBLISHER 
Yearbooks, were compiled by the 
Special Standing Committee, 
ANPA. 

The study reveals that of the 
598 new dailies started from 
1930 to 1949 inclusive, 373 
(62% ) have since merged or sus- 
pended outright. Of the 1,944 
dailies in the United States at the 
end of 1929, 374 (19.2%) have 
likewise merged or suspended. 
Projecting these figures into the 
future, it is estimated that of the 
33 new dailies started in 1949, 


only 13 (38%) will be doing 
business in 1970. 
The ANPA report attributes 


the decline in dailies to “the eco- 
nomic tides of the last two dec- 
ades, not the least of which was 
the unrelenting pressure of groups 
for higher wages.” 


Print Money 
In Ads—Ring Up 
$ on Register 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—‘“*Money” 
was printed in a double-page ad- 
vertisement carried by the St. 
Petersburg Times on Thursday, 
July 20, sufficient to ring up al- 
most 10,000 sales the same day 
for the drug store which cooked 
up the idea. 

J. E. “Doc” Webb, owner of 
the store, conceived the idea as 
part of its annual two-week 
“managers” sale.” 

The double-truck ad contained 
36 coupons representing Webb’s 
City Money. Each coupon carried 
a picture of “Doc” Webb and in- 
dicated a value. 

In the store’s appliance division, 
for example, an A-B porcelain 
electric range regularly sold for 
$99.50 but with the certificate any 
customer could get a reduction 
of $20. 

“In one day, Thursday, July 20, 
the ad resulted in 9,277 individual 
sales,” Irwin A. Simpson, adver- 
tising director of the Times, told 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. “Every item 
advertised was represented by 
some sales, even to six silver serv- 
ices and 76 boxes of cigars.” 

Each certificate was usable only 
for the item listed on its face. 
Only one certificate was acceptable 
on one item. The right was re- 
served to limit quantity. 

The score at the end of the day 
included 1,035 quarts of ice 
cream, 257 pounds of candy, 195 
fountain pens, 12 electric ranges 
and 1,220 cases of RC Cola. 

* 


Nurse Plan Financed 
Toronto—The Atkinson Char- 
itable Foundation, which me- 
morializes the late Joseph E. At- 
kinson of the Toronto Star, has 
granted $100,000 to help finance 
a program cf nursing education. 
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Bigger the Paper, More 
Page Traffic, Study Says 


By Lawrence Farrant 


“YES” IS THE ANSWER to the 
question: Does a 254-page issue 
of a newspaper get more thorough 
reading of advertising and editor- 
ial content than a 140-page issue? 

A readership survey published 
this week proved the answer in the 
affirmative. The study was con- 
ducted by Publication Research 
Service which handles Continuing 
Study readership surveys for the 
Advertising Research Foundation 
and the Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, among others. 

Publication Research did a job 
on the May 7, 1950, issue of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Sunday Jour- 
nal, The issue carried 254 pages in 
12 separate sections. 

Removes All Doubt 

“The thorough reading of this 
254-page issue removes all doubt 
as to the readership of large size 
newspapers,” Arthur T. Hall, gen- 
eral advertising manager of the 
paper, told Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
“We have a direct comparison in- 
asmuch as a continuing study was 
made of the Sunday Journal of 
Nov. 11, 1945, an issue with only 
140 pages. The 1950 survey com- 
pares most favorably with that of 
1945, revealing sustained reader- 
ship throughout the entire news- 
paper.” 

Answers Checked 

The May 7 study was carefully 
handled to assure fairness and ac- 
curacy. On Monday and Tuesday 
following date of publication, 210 
men and 220 women were inter- 
viewed. Readers were located in 
assigned districts by the simple 
process of ringing doorbells. The 
interviewer asked the reader to go 
through a copy of the May 7 issue 
and point out news stories, features 
and advertisements seen or read 
on Sunday. There was a check 
back by telephone on 20% to 
25% of each interviewer’s work. 

If a reader just skimmed over 
headlines in editorial matter, no 
credit was given for the story. He 
or she had to get into the text to 
chalk up a mark. In advertising, 
another standard was used. If the 
reader read any part of the ad, 
it was considered read. 

Final results were significant. 
Comparing 1950 to 1945, more 
men were reading the sections de- 
voted to “main news,” society, 
This Week magazine and comics. 
There were sharp drops in male 
reading of editorial and classified 
sections. Minor dips were noted 
in men’s reading of local news, 
rotogravure and sports—possibly 
accounted for by differences in 
season of the issues in the two 
years, 1950 being™ baseball season 
and 1945 football. 
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But that didn’t bother women. 
In 1950, they read at least one 
story in sports to the extent of 
47%, compared with 40% in 
1945. Readership by women also 
gained in the society section and 
in This Week. But they showed 
less interest in local news, classi- 
fied, editorial, rotogravure and 
screen-radio-television. 

The traffic in various sections, 
excluding the first page of each, 
differed slightly from the full sec- 
tion report. Reading by women 
increased percentagewise in six 
sections, main news, local news, 
sports, society, This Week and 
comics, but fell off in four, classi- 
fied, rotogravure, editorial and 
screen-radio-television, compared 
with 1945, 

Men, on the other hand, ap- 
peared less interested in inside 
pages of most sections, reporting 
gains in readership in two, This 
Week and comics, and drops in the 
others, when compared with 1945. 

Men Read Ads More 

But the weight was turned the 
other way in readership traffic in 
advertising. Men were increasing 
ad reading at a faster pace than 
women—who were near saturation 
point in both 1950 and 1945. 

Here’s the report in advertising, 
comparing readership in 1950 with 
that of 1945, according to classifi- 
cations of advertising. 

Reading of Ads 


Men 
Percentages 
1950 1945 
Display Advertising (Ex- 

cluding Classified) << e 91 
National Advertising . 88 84 
Local Advertising ........ 89 77 
Department Store Adver- 

DOE se kéwnnseen dane 66 63 
Classified Advertising .... 43 61 
Amusement Advertising .. 43 56 

Women 
D Advertising (Ex- 
, wat 99 





. 92 90 

98 97 

(tiucasmesSoowies 7 95 

Classified Advertising .... 50 60 
An vent Advertising.. 53 63 


Chrysler Ad Well-Read 
Among individual national ad- 
vertisements, although no com- 
parisons with 1945 copy could 
properly be made, there were 
some significant indications of 
reader interest. For example, the 
best-read automotive ad was the 
“Chrysler Strike Statement,” which 
got 30% readership among men 
while an_ institutional ad for 
Standard Oil of Indiana trailed far 
behind with 15%. The Chrysler ad 
was second-best in readership 
among men for all classifications 
of ads, not only automotive, run- 
ning a close second to a Bisquick 
ad which picked up 33%. 


The Chrysler ad filled 2,400 
lines, almost the largest space 
taken by any ad. The Bisquick ad 
ran 425 lines and got best trafffic 
among both men and women. 
Women gave it 52%. 

In local advertising, other sig- 
nificant figures were reported. Best 
read of these ads came out in a 
tie, 77% women’s readership for 
a women’s apparel ad in Main 
news section and an equal percen- 
tage for a straw shoes and hand- 
bag ad in society section. Both 
were 2,400 lines. 

Top traffic in the local news sec- 
tion went to a 972-line ad for bed- 
room furniture. In sports, it was a 
2,400 line ad of a portable electric 
drill, attracting 32% —of men. In 
classified, men also gave an ad, 
for brick homes, top readership 
with 17%. 

In the editorial section, the only 
ad read got a bare 2% from men 
and 1% from women. In screen 
and radio, tops was 73% for copy 
advertising women’s suit dresses. 
In rotogravure, women gave 65% 
as tops, for a women’s dress ad. 


City Threatens 
Brooklyn Eagle 
With Eviction 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle 
was keeping quiet editorially this 
week over a suggestion by Mayor 
William O’Dwyer Aug. 1 that the 
City-owned Eagle building might 
be taken over for defense pur- 
poses. 

“We're holding our fire until 
we see the whites of his eyes,” 
President-Publisher Frank ; 
Schroth told E & P. He pointed 
out that the Mayor’s statement to 
reporters was not absolutely clear. 

Mayor O’Dwyer, in outlining 
the civilian defense expenditures 
for the city, said buildings for 
storage of supplies would be need- 
ed and he called attention to the 
city-owned “Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Building.” Asked if he referred 
to the building actually housing 
the newspaper, the Mayor ex- 
pressed uncertainty but added 
that the Eagle building was one 
of those leased to private interests 
under the condition that it be 
“vacated when the city needs it.” 

The Eagle, which has been cri- 
tical of the Mayor in connection 
with a Brooklyn grand jury in- 
vestigation that it helped foment, 
occupies a building at 24 Johnson 
St. However, the orginal Eagle 
building at Johnson and Washing- 
ton Streets is a city-operated of- 
fice building. 

The newspaper was moved to 
the Johnson St. building in 1930 
when it was owned by Frank E. 
Gannett. The city acquired both 
buildings later. 

“IT have no way of knowing 
what’s on the Mayor’s mind,” Mr. 
Schroth said. 

The Mayor’s office declined 
amplification of the original re- 
mark. 
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New Company Buys 
Baytown (Tex.) Sun 


BaYTOWN, Tex.—A new corpo- / 
ration has acquired the Baytown 
Sun, a daily since 1929 which 
grew out of the weekly Goose 
Creek Gasser. 

Robert Matherne, owner and 
publisher for 19 years, is a mem- 
ber of the new firm. Others are 
Fred Hartman, editor, who be. 
comes editor-publisher; Miss Beu- 
lah Mae Jackson, the General 
Newspapers, Inc. of Gadsden, 
Ala., and Mrs. Robert Matherne 
as trustee for Foxy Matherne, 10, 

Mr. Matherne retains owner. | 
ship of the building but all equip. 7 
ment was sold to the new corpora- 
‘tion. 





O’Connor in Durango 

Timothy A. O’Connor has as. } 
sumed management of the Dy. 
rango (Colo.) Herald-Democrat, 
acquiring it from Morris Higley, 
who owns the Childress (Tex.) 
Index. 

Mr. O’Connor was a real estate 
developer at Bellair Beach, Fla, 
before becoming a publisher. His 
wife is the former Victoria Mor- 
gan, daughter of the late Victor 
H. Morgan, who published the 
Clearwater Sun and at one time 
was a Scripps-Howard editor. 


Change in Canada 


Prince Albert Publishers, Ltd, | 
has bought the Prince Albert 
(Sask.) Daily Herald, which will 
now be operated in association 
with the Thomson dailies. 

Ben Floyd, formerly in news- 
paper work in Arizona and New 
Mexico, is taking over manage- 
ment of the Herald. The presi- 
dent of the new publishing firm 
is Allan Holmes, publisher of the 
Galt (Ont.) Reporter who was co- 
publisher of the Herald from 1911 
to 1922. 


Sales in Weekly Field 


Three under-30  brothers— 
Thomas, Woodrow and _ Joseph 
Wilson—will take over ownership 
of the 53-year-old Pinehurst (N. 
C.) Outlook (weekly) on Sept. 1, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Harlow. The brothers also publish 
weeklies at Nashville, N. C. and 
Laurinburg, N. C. 

William E. Hall of Rockwood, 








Tenn., has bought the Warm 
Springs (Ga.) Mirror and Tri- 
County Review, weeklies, from 


Stuart M. Stout. 

Thurman Langley has sold the 
weekly Chattahoochee  (Fla.) 
News to Jack E. Dudley, editor 
and publisher .of the Havana 
(Fla.) Herald, which he estab- 
lished in 1947. 

Al Disrude of Lake Mills, Ia. 
and Warren Burman of Waverly, | 
have purchased the Monroe (Ia.) 
Mirror from Herman Holmes of 
Newton, who has been publisher 
of the Mirror the last year. Ben 
Bucholz, managing editor, will 
join the Des Moines Register & | 
Tribune staff. 
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CBS Show Ads 
In 250 Papers 
In Fall Drive 


Plans for an ambitious promo- 
tion campaign were revealed by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
at its 1950 Program Promotion 
Managers Clinic this week in New 
York. 

Louis Hausman, CBS director of 
advertising and sales promotion, 
said the campaign, running 
through the autumn, will see daily 
advertisements for CBS _ radio 
shows running in some 250 news- 
papers with a daily circulation of 
more than 35,000,000. 

“But this is only one facet of 
the extensive plans CBS has for its 
fall campaign,” Mr. Hausman said, 
adding that “we have some sur- 
prises and entirely new promotion 
devices which will be revealed as 
the fall season gets under way.” 

Promotion kits, packed in a spe- 
cially-constructed wooden box, 
contain newspaper ads and mats. 

The campaign will operate on a 
continuing basis. As new shows 
are forthcoming, promotion fold- 
ers will be prepared and distrib- 
uted, and stations and clients will 
be able to insert them in the kit. 

Mr. Hausman said 155 CBS 
stations placed more than 7,800 
ads totaling over 575,000 lines in 
over 325 daily papers in 1949. 

The fall campaign ads, embody- 
ing a new departure from previous 
program ads, were designed by 
William Golden, associate director 
of CBS advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 

The complete services of CBS 
Press Information will backstop 
the promotion campaign, it was 
announced. 


* 

L. A. Mirror Aids Baby 
Of Missing Pilot 

Los ANGELES—The Daily Mir- 
ror became foster parent of Los 
Angeles’ first “war baby” born 
four days after his bomber-pilot 
father was reported “missing” in 
a mission over Korea. As inter- 
mediary, the Mirror offered to 
channel any offers of assistance 
to the distraught wife and mother. 

Results: Letters, cash and gifts; 
a department store proffered a 
carriage, four dozen diapers, and 
rubber panties; another store pro- 
duced a highchair; from another 
came a Baby Butler; an Amer- 
ican Legion post contributed a 
check; a diaper laundry volun- 
teered six months’ free service. 


Wine and Soda Ads 


SAN FRANCISCO—Wine and soda 
is the newest advertising combi- 
nation reported here, with Petri 
Wine Co. and Canada Dry, Inc., 
joining in the sales promotion. 
“Tall ‘n’ Cool . . . Petri Wine and 
Canada Dry Sparkling Water” is 
the campaign slogan backed by 
heavy advertising. 
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New Communist party rule for 
going underground, as reported 
by the Houston (Tex.) Press: 
“Limit all secret meetings of rank 
and file members to a maximum 
of three persons; and make sure 
the same three never meet twice 
in success.” 





= 
Report of a talk on racial re- 
lations by the rector of an Epis- 
copal Church to a Rotary Club, 
as it appeared in the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard: “He drove 
home his points by bits of racy 
personal experience.” 
a 


Story in the Eugene (Ore.) 
Register-Guard: “The veteran of 
the House Armed Service demand- 
ed that the country raise its sighs 
and do it soon.” 

! 

WEDDING story in the Whittier 
(Calif.) News: “The maid of 
honor carried a bouquet of talis- 
man roses and each of the talis- 
man roses carried a bouquet of 
vivid red roses.” 

s 

THE general manager of a tele- 
vision station was quoted by the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Evening Her- 
ald & Express as saying: “We 
should do all that we can person- 
ally to discourage intiminations 
of shirtages.” 

s 

HEADLINE in the Salem (Ore.) 
Capital Journal.: “Program An- 
nounced for Bend Concert.” 

cs 


Hollywood Giveaway 
Works with Papers 


Hollywood worked out a twist 
in “keyed” advertising this week 
to stimulate a treasure hunt plug- 
ging Universal electric housewares 
and vacuum cleaners featured in 
the Disney film, “Treasure Is- 
land,” through the use of con- 
siderable space in newspapers. 

On a fixed day, the papers will 
distribute cardboard keys to read- 
ers. The keys carry numbers, 
some of which will win prizes 
kept in treasure chests in stores. 


Hearst Paper 
At Albany Has 
Building Fete 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A dinner at the 
Ten Eyck Hotel, here Aug. 11 for 
some 350 persons will mark the 
opening of a series of events to 
dedicate the new plant of the 
Times-Union, Hearst-owned morn- 
ing-Sunday paper which is 96 
years old. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and AI- 
bany’s Mayor Erastus Corning 
have accepted invitations to the 
dinner. William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., and Fred I. Archibald, pub- 
lisher of the Times-Union, will be 
the hosts. 

Syndicate Stars to Shine 

Bugs Baer and George Dixon, 
Hearst columnists, will be among 
the speakers. 

Other guests will include West- 
brook Pegler, George F. Sokolsky, 
Milton Caniff, Alex Raymond, 
Otto Soglow, Dr. Ruth Alexander, 
Inez Robb, Merryle S. Rukeyser, 
Ethel Merman, Monty Woolley, 
Sylvia Sidney and Kay Francis. 

The new home of the Times- 
Union has a working space of 
72,000 square feet, plus a 10,000 
square-foot garage and an in- 
creased press capacity of 70% 
over the old equipment. 

In designing the new Times- 
Union building, speed and efficien- 
cy were the keynotes, with a grav- 
ity flow system the principal basis. 
The composing room located on 
the fourth floor, feeds to the 
stereotype department on the third 
floor. Connecting directly with the 
stereotype department is the two- 
story pressroom. 

All Together Again 

Conveyers carry the finished 
product to the second floor mail 
room where huge shoots dispatch 
bundles of papers to the ground 
floor to trucks awaiting in docks. 

Business offices, advertising de- 
partments, editorial rooms, circu- 
lation and promotion departments, 
and conference rooms are stra- 
tegically situated. For several 
years the editorial and mechanical 
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departments have operated in a 
building several blocks away from 
the business offices. 

The Times-Union was first pub- 
lished at the Albany Morning 
Times on April 21, 1856, and was 
the city’s first politically indepen- 
dent newspaper. Five years later, 
it absorbed the Courier and be- 
came the Times and Courier. In 
1865, the paper entered the after- 
noon field and became the Eve- 
ning Times. 

In 1882, the Albany Evening 
Union was published, and nine 
years later the Times and Union 
combined to become the Times- 
Union. 

Hearst-Owned Since °24 

Shortly afterwards, Martin H. 
Glynn became associated with the 
Times-Union and rose quickly to 
the managing editorship and ulti- 
mately became publisher upon the 
death of John H. Farrell. Mr. 
Glynn, a brilliant writer, editor 
and politician, who became Gov- 
ernor of New York State, brought 
the Times-Union great prestige. 
He died in 1924, shortly after dis- 
posing of his interest to William 
Randolph Hearst. 

In the ensuing years, until 1938, 
Earl W. Waldron and Henry H. 
Fris were, respectively, publish- 
ers, and in April of that year, Mr. 
Archibald was appointed. 

The Times-Union operates as a 
unit of the Hearst Corp. George 
O. Williams has been its manag- 
ing editor more than 20 years. 


ALTOONA 
IS BACK 

to NORMAL 
Industrially 


P.R.R. Payrolls in the 
Largest Railroad 
Repair Shops in 

the World... 

at Altoona 
Pennsylvania 

Alone average 
Better than 
$2,500,000 
MONTHLY. 





effectively through the Altoona Mirror. 
Advertising in the Altoona Mirror is read 
daily in of ali Altoona homes, and 
95.4% in the Altoona (ABC) City Zone. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 
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Linotype Opens 
Service Agency 
In Atlanta 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. an- 
nounces another step in its expan- 
sion plans with the establishment 
of a new agency in Atlanta for the 
sales and services of Linotype ma- 
chines, parts, and matrices in the 
Southeast. Joe F. Schuman, for- 
merly in charge of the New Or- 
leans Linotype Agency, will be 
manager. 

Occupying the ground floor of 
a recently completed building at 
300 Luckie Street, the new agency 
will have available an extensive 
stock of replacement parts and 
supplies, as well as facilities for 
parts repair. 

In addition to Mr. Schuman, 
personnel located permanently at 
the Atlanta Agency will include 
Harold F. Bott, sales service, and 
Paul G. Poynor, sales promotion. 
Representatives and service engi- 
neers from the Atlanta Agency 
will call on composing rooms in 
the states of Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, and parts of Mississippi and 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Schuman joined Linotype 
in 1924 after several years’ experi- 
ence in the mechanical depart- 
ments of daily and weekly news- 
papers in Missouri. He represented 
the company in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee before 
being named sales promotion man- 
ager of the New Orleans Agency. 
Subsequent duties included service 
with Linotype’s Executive Sales 
Division in Brooklyn and as man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office. He 
became manager of the New Or- 
leans Agency Jan. 1, 1949. 

Harry W. Porte, Mergenthaler 
vicepresident in charge of sales, 
expressed the belief that users of 
typesetting equipment will benefit 
materially as a result of Lino- 
type’s expanded system of distri- 
bution. This plan is based on ex- 
haustive studies of population 
trends and the changing require- 
ments of the Graphic Arts indus- 
tries serving various areas of the 
country. 


Alaskan Publisher 
Falls To His Death 


FAIRBANKS, Alaska—Capt. Aus- 
tin Eugene Lathrop, 84, owner of 
the Fairbanks News-Miner and 
regarded as the wealthiest capital- 
ist in Alaska, was killed July 26 
when he slipped off a coal car 
at Suntrana, 112 miles south of 
here, and was crushed beneath the 
wheels. The publisher owned two 
radio stations, a department store, 
theaters, apartment houses and the 
largest coal-mining campany in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Lathrop, a native of Mich- 
igan, formerly optrated a_ two- 
masted schooner between Seattle 
and the territory. 
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Owners of the Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times and Telegraph are the 
three daughters of founder, 7. B. Butler: Left to right—Mrs. S. H. 


Bothwell, 
Mrs. Butler as general manager. 
212-Pg. Edition Opens 
New Tyler Plant 

TyLerR, Tex.—Tyler’s T. B. But- 
ler Publishing Co. celebrated half 
a century of progress for Tyler 
and East Texas as well as its own 
step forward in occupancy of its 
new 27,000 square feet of floor 
space in the new building at 410 
West Erwin Street, with a 212-page 
“Mid-Century Progress Edition.” 

Acclaimed as one of the finest 
newspaper plants in Texas, the 
building and plant represent the 
very latest in building construction 
as well as equipment for a modern 
newspaper. 

Thus the 73-year-old Courier- 
Times and its younger affiliate, 
the Morning Telegraph, are get- 
ting settled in their new home af- 
ter 30 years of occupancy in their 
former location, which had long 
since been outgrown by the rapid 
growth in circulation and addi- 
tions of personnel and equipment. 

Owned by the three daughters 
of the founder, Judge T. B. But- 
ler; Mrs. Sarah Butler, Mrs. S. H. 
Bothwell and Mrs. Calvin Clyde 
Sr., the two dailies are under the 


active management of Calvin 
Clyde Jr., the assistant general 
manager. 


The two papers employ more 
than 100 persons full time. 


a 
On the Way Back 
Ocean City, N. J.—The Ocean 
City Sentinel-Ledger, which quit 
being a daily during World War 
II, has now moved up from week- 
ly to semi-weekly publication. 





Breakfast Briefs 


The reason spring is held in 
such high regard is that there 
is so little of it. 


* * * 


Dr. Joseph E. A. Alexander, 
chairman of the modern lan- 
guage department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, says that 
public opinion is ripe for a 
change in English spelling. Per- 
haps he has just been reading 
too many student compositions. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 





Mrs. Sarah Butler and Mrs. Calvin Clyde, 


Sr., with 
They also own Station KTBB. 


Florida Daily Issues 


Sanatorium Section 
PaLM BEACH, Fla.—The Post- 
Times issued a special 12-page 
Southeast Florida Sanatorium 
Dedication Section to mark the 
opening of the new $4,000,000 
state institution at Lantana. Be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 persons 
attended the dedication the next 





day. 
The edition is being mailed to 
400 other sanatoria throughout 


the United States and the head 
of the Florida State Tuberculosis 
Board is using the edition as a 
guide for newspapers in other 
Florida localities in which state 
sanatoria will be constructed. 


Copy Awards Given 
By ANPA Bureau 


SAN FRANCISCO— The Western 
Division Lincoln-Mercury Dealers 
Association won first prize in the 
general advertising division of the 
annual newspaper copy awards 
made by the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision, Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA. Richard Hovis was the 
art director with Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, San Francisco, on copy. 


Second place went to Standard 
Oil of California for copy pre- 
pared by Gloria Masterson, 
BBD&O. Other cash awards in 
the general advertising classifica- 
tion went to Cline Advertising 
Service, Boise, Idaho, for Idaho 
First National Bank copy and to 
Foote, Cone & Belding for S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., coffee ads. 


First places in retail advertising 
competitions went to Nancy’s, 
Hollywood, for copy prepared by 
Klis Hale, advertising manager, 
in cities over 50,000, and to Stein- 
feld’s of Tucson, Ariz., for an 
advertisement by Bessye Pittman, 
ad manager, in cities under 50,- 
000. In the smaller city category 
the Ventura Star-Free Press won 
third place for copy prepared for 
the Neiger Dress Shop, Ventura, 
and the Boulder (Colo.) Daily 


Camera won the only honorable 
mention for its co-op florist ad. 
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International in Scope 


occupations, books published, home 
addresses, clubs and recreations, and 














Every editor, publisher, and news- 
paperman should have access to the 
QUICK information available in the 
latest Who’s Who, 1950—the orig- 
inal, international Who’s Who now 
in its 102nd year of publication. 


Arranged for easy reference are 
nearly 40,000 biographies-in-brief, 
including thousands of internation- 
ally known figures—UN officials, 
kings, presidents, military and polit- 
ical leaders, businessmen, scientists, 
educators, authors, artists, actors and 
actresses, 


Who’s Who lists titles, degrees, or- 
ders, decorations, past and present 
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in many cases telephone numbers, of 
such famous persons as Truman, Eis- 
enhower, Einstein, Churchill, Chiang 
Kai-shek, Timoshenko, Picasso, Léon 
Blum, de Gaulle, Hjalmar Schacht, 
Britain’s Royal Family, etc. 


Easier to use, in most cases, than 
the newspaper morgue, because in- 
formation is so compactly arranged! 
And because of the devalued pound, 
price is reduced over 36% this year! 


Now Only $12.00! 
$19.00 


Last issues, 
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60 Now Cover 
Pentagon for 
News, Briefings 


WASHINGTON—As military oper- 
ations in the Korean &rea have in- 
creased in size and intensity so has 
news coverage of the Pentagon. 

When the North Korean Army 
launched its invasion June 25, the 
Department of Defense Combined 
Press Room, adjoining the Press 
Division (Room 2E 761), was oc- 
cupied normally by 15 to 20 news- 
men, representing the three wire 
services, the larger metropolitan 
dailies, and publications catering 
to military personnel. 

Currently, there are more than 
60 representatives of news media, 
including radio and television, on 
full-time week-long duty, Lee Har- 
gus, Chief of the Press Division, 
told Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

This virtual tripling of the num- 
ber of newsmen operating from 
the Combined Press Room has 
necessitated a corresponding ex- 
pansion of its facilities. Additional 
desks, typewriters and telephones, 
including additional direct wires 
to the correspondents’ main of- 
fices, have been installed; the 
parking space for their automo- 
biles at the Mall Entrance to the 
Pentagon has been expanded, and 
other provisions to aid them in 
obtaining and transmitting their 
stories have been made on an aug- 
mented scale. 

Casualty releases, issued twice 
daily and giving the reports re- 
ceived from all military services, 
queries received in written form 
and by telephone, statements con- 
cerning military developments and 
operations together with security 
guidance in handling them, have 
largely increased the normal task 
of the Press Division staff. 

In addition to meeting the news 
information demands of the work- 
ing press at the Pentagon, the 
Press Division also supplies this 
information to hundreds of other 
news media through four daily 
deliveries of its press releases to 
the National Press Club and by 
daily mailings to approximately 
1,700 newspapers throughout the 
United States. It also maintains 
a+ newspaper matrix feature serv- 
ice, providing illustrations and 
texts, which is mailed three times 
each month to approximately 
1,500 weekly newspapers and 
dailies in the smaller cities. 

The Defense Department policy 
continues to be one of voluntary 
censorship by the press with guid- 
ance from the military depart- 
ments through the Defense De- 
partment Press Division. 

Security guidance in connection 
with current calls of National 
Guard and Reserve units allows 
publication locally of a self-evi- 
dent fact that a local unit has been 
alerted for active duty, but it is 
requested that nothing be pub- 
lished concerning its strength, 
equipment, destination, or dates. 
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News media also are urgently re- 
quested not to make or publish 
any over-all or round-up compila- 
tion concerning National Guard 
or Reserve units being called to 
active duty. 

Briefings designed to explain de- 
velopments and supply background 
data in connection with the Ko- 
rean situation are held daily at the 
Pentagon. They are conducted by 
high-ranking experts of the mili- 
tary departments at 10 a.m. and 
3 p.m. Monday through Saturday 
and at 11.30 a.m. on Sunday. 


3-Generation 
Inspirational 


Publishing Ends 


The Northern Messenger, which 
went to homes and Sunday schools 
across Canada for 87 years, pub- 
lished its last issue July 6 when 
83-year-old Frederick E. Dougall 
retired. 

The weekly, whose circulation, 
once 60,000, had dropped to 23,- 
000, lost $7,000 during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. For years Mr. 
Dougall, sole surviving member 
of John Dougall and Son, had re- 
ceived no salary but subsidized 
the weekly. In 1938 he had dis- 
continued publication of the 
Montreal Witness, another Dou- 
gall weekly, rather than risk bank- 
ruptcy for fear “the papers could 
be bought by schemers and ex- 
ploited for selfish purposes.” 

The 105-year-old firm was 
founded by Mr. Dougall’s grand- 
father and was later headed by 
an uncle, Dr. John Redpath Dou- 
gall. His wife, once editor of the 
Messenger, died last fall. His son, 
who might have carried on the 
family tradition, was killed while 
serving in the R.C.A.F. 

“God often guides the stout of 
heart to adventure for Him by 
opening doors of opportunity,” 
Mr. Dougall wrote. “At other 
times such doors close so as to 
relieve one, who reluctant to re- 
tire, has reached the end of his 
tether... 

Mr. Dougall said he could find 
no persons financially capable, as 
well as willing, to carry on the 
paper. 





WHO SPENT 
WHAT IN '49? 


A useful reference guide in 
daily sales work, “Expenditures 
of National Advertisers in 
Newspapers: 1949" shows in- 
vestments in the medium by 
individual companies and pro- 
ducts. Extra copies are avail- 
able to Bureau members at cost 
price of 50c each. 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 


570 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 





Promotion Men 
Offer to Assist 
In Defense Plans 


CuicaGo—The executive com- 
mittee of the National Newspaper 
Promotion Association has offered 
Secretary of Defense Louis John- 
son the assistance of the organiza- 
tion in any way he may see fit to 
use it and a special committee has 
been appointed to meet with the 
defense chief wherever he chooses. 

This action was the result of an 
off-the-record briefing on the se- 
riousness of the Korean situation 
plus recommendations on newspa- 
per policy during the emergency 
by Lt. Gen. S. J. Chamberlain, 
commanding general of the Fifth 
Army, who spoke to the NNPA’s 
executive committee during their 
July 27-28 meeting here with rep- 
resentatives of the trade press and 
press associations with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

The committee, in addition to 
a decision to publish another 
NNPA Yearbook, decided to pub- 
lish a new promotion procedure 
booklet designed to help publica- 
tions and individuals starting pro- 
motion departments. The group 
also mapped plans for a drive to 
increase association membership, 


~ A PROMOTION IDEA THAT HAS EVERYTHING 












Nov. 20-21 is the date for this 
year’s convention in Indianapolis 
where the Indianapolis (ind.) 
Star and News and the Indianap- 
olis (Ind.) Times are to be con- 
vention hosts. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee and promotion managers 
attending the meeting were: 
NNPA President Bertrand E. 
Stolpe, Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune; Newell Heyer, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal; Edward 
H. Burgeson, Madison Newspa- 
pers, Inc.; Otto A. Silha, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Star and Tribune; 
Edward Kellerhals, Nashville 
(Tenn.) Tennessean; Douglas Cor- 
nette Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Times; Frank Knight, 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Ga- 
zette; Frank Hubbard, Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune; and Clarence 
W. Harding, South Bend (ind.) 
Tribune. 


° 
Intertype Profit 
Intertype Corp. this week re- 
ported net earnings of $481,779.20 
during the first half of 1950, com- 
pared with $736,895.01 in 1949. 
Profits, after provision for taxes 


and reserve for contingencies, 
during the second quarter this 
year, amounted to $182,291.40, 


or about half the net of $362,- 
859.56 earned in the three months 
ending June 30, 1949. 


Good Will for the 
Newspaper—from 
Advertisers 
Ministers, 
Readers, 
Churches, 

The Entire 
Community. 
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: a STEADY MARKET 


inthe Rocky Mountain Empitre 





There’s a STEADY ring to prosperity in the Rocky Mountain Empire. Sales 
are not dependent on any one crop or industry. Diversified agriculture, 
manufacturing, mining, oil production and refining, livestock raising, food 
processing, wholesale trade, transportation, and tourists all contribute 
toward building a prosperous, dependable market. 

Best of all, you can reach and sell this rich, dependable market at 
low cost. .with the economy inherent in the concentration of advertising 
in one dominant medium. 
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Research Best Selling 
Tool, Says Deckert 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CuicaGo—Sales knowledge, but- 
tressed by adequate research, and 
the ability to wear out a lot of 
shoe leather, will 
get results in 
the newspaper 
advertising rep- 
resentative busi- 
ness, according 
to H. E. (Gene) 
Deckert, Mid- 
western manager 
of West-Holliday 
Co., Inc. 





Mr. Deckert, 
whose _  organiza- 
tion represents Deckert 


140 newspapers in the non-metro- 
politan field, is one of the most 
enthusiastic boosters for adver- 
tising, which he terms “a plus 
business that is constantly on 
the ascendency.” 

Strong for Research 

“To me, the most interesting 
phase of the newspaper represen- 
tative business is the selling it- 
self,” he told Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
adding that in his book, selling 
breaks down into two categories: 
(1) sales presentation itself; (2) 
building of a high-grade presen- 
tation based on “intelligence” or 
knowledge of the  advertiser’s 
needs. 

“When I first came inte the 
business in 1934, selling and buy- 
ing of advertising space were 
done pretty much by rule of 
thumb,” he remarked. “Advertis- 
ing had expanded terrifically in 
the 20’s, but nobody seemed to 
know just why. During the 30’s 
and 40’s, the advertising business 
has ‘grown up.’ It has become 
what I choose to call an ‘eco- 
nomic science,” based fundamen- 
tally on research.” 


Research departments hardly 
existed when Gene Deckert be- 
gan selling newspaper space on 
the West Coast for the old M. C. 
Mogensen Company, which has 
since become West-Holliday Com- 
pany. Today, the research depart- 
ment is one of the largest in 
every agency, he pointed out, and 
representatives have added such 
departmtents, along with the ex- 
cellent research activities of the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 

Planned Selling Today 

“Things aren’t left to chance 
anymore,” he continued, declaring 
that advertising today is “planned 
selling” in every sense of the 
word. Newspaper representatives 
today, he said, sell markets rather 
than white space. 

Mr. Deckert referred to the rep- 
sentatives’ part in pioneering the 
“United Front” movement which 
led to the present_expansion pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Advertis- 
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ing. He pointed to the Continu- 
ing Study of Newspaper Reading, 
which has served as a cornerstone 
of the Bureau’s research program. 

“Representatives have fostered 
readership studies and consumer 
analysis research in the home- 
town markets,” he stated. “We 
have used the Continuing Study 
and have made our own reader- 
ship studies to enable advertisers 
and their agencies to better evalu- 
ate newspaper markets.” 

Use Research Sales Tools 

Mr. Deckert and his organiza- 
tion are staunch supporters of 
“planned selling,” both from the 
advertisers’ standpoint and the 
newspapers’ approach to sales 
problems. “We have been acutely 
conscious of research in the sell- 
ing of advertising,” he said. “We 
have believed in it and have done 
everything possible to utilize the 
selling tools it has produced.” 

The West-Holliday organization 
represents newspapers in six areas, 
with zone offices in each area, 
namely in Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Denver, Chicago, 
Detroit and New York. The West- 
Holliday papers are located along 
the West Coast, the Mountain 
States and in the Central Midwest. 
A staff of 30 salesmen serve the 
newspapers which are, for the 
most part, located in areas out- 
side a key metropolitan city in 
each zone. 

Gene Deckert is an Iowa boy 
who finally returned to his native 
Midwest. Born in Dubuque, Ia., 
young Deckert was business man- 
ager of his high school weekly 
before going to the University of 
Minnesota. 

One branch of his family want- 
ed him to be a preacher and the 
other branch suggested he become 
a lawyer. Gene leaned toward 
law, but not enough to complete 
a law course. He combined a 
year of legal education along 


with his liberal arts studies, gradu- 
ating from Minnesota in 1928. 

His first job was with the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., in sales 
work. He soon switched to the 
publication field, becoming assis- 
tant production manager for Faw- 
cett Publications. 

In helping to get seven mag- 
azines “to bed” on time, Mr. 
Deckert was impressed with the 
“charmed life” that the advertis- 
ing department led, as far as dead- 
lines were concerned. Editorial 
matter was held strictly to a hard- 
and-fast deadline, he noted, but 
the publications always could 
make room for another page ad, 
or hold the presses until a late 
ad arrived. “I became convinced, 
as a young man, that advertising 
had something,” said Mr. Deckert. 

When the Deckert family 
moved West, Gene followed and 
joined H. H. Robertson Com- 
pany, manufacturer of building 
materials, in sales promotion 
work at San Francisco. 

The depression years set in and 
young Deckert left the Robertson 
firm, taking a job with Bradstreet 
Company, which later became 
Dun & Bradstreet. As a credit 
investigator, Mr. Deckert learned 
the importance of digging out in- 
formation, an attribute that has 
stood him well in hand as a 
newspaper representative. 

In 1934, he joined the Mogen- 
sen Company in the Los Angeles 
office as a salesman. He was 
hired by Paul West, manager of 
the office. Mr. Deckert was trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis office in 
1935 and moved to Chicago in 
1936. Meanwhile, the firm had 
become West-Holliday Company. 
Mr. Deckert became Chicago 
manager in 1940 and in January 
this year was promoted to Mid- 
western manager in charge of 
Chicago, Detroit and Denver zone 
offices. 


* 

Va. Town Gets Paper 

The Honaker (Va.) Press, a six- 
page weekly sponsored by the lo- 
cal Kiwanis Club, began publica- 
tion in July. The community had 
been without a local newspaper 
since the weekly Herald suspended 
at the start of World War II. 





Valley of the Bees . . 


dependent of the Coast . 


data . 
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ager pronto. 





SEEN! 


By an eastern manufacturer vacationing in Cali- 
fornia—a big inland market . . . the Billion Dollar 
. with more people than 
Baltimore and Boston combined . . . higher food 
sales than Philadelphia . . . 
sales of Pittsburgh. A market geographically in- 
. . covered only by strong 
local papers—The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto 
Bee and The Fresno Bee. 
. including 1950 Consumer Analysis . . . 
from McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS, Sacramento 
. . then wired his advertising man- 


twice the total retail 


Manufacturer got more 


Illinois Analysis 
Done in 38 Days 


CHICAGO — Presentation of the 
fifth annual Illinois Consumer An- 
alysis was made here July 27 by 
Paul L. Gorham, general man- 
ager, Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets, Inc., who addressed a 
luncheon meeting attended by 150 
advertising agency, media, and 
manufacturers’ representatives. 

The analysis examined cop- 
sumer goods preferences in the 37 
markets, exclusive of Chicago, 
served by the associations’s 43 
member newspapers. Mr. Gorham 
estimated that data revealed in 
these yearly surveys accounts for 
approximately $1,000,000 of new 
business each year in their cir- 
culation area. 

3% 


The 1950 survey, which quizzed 
3% of the families in an area 
with a population of more than 
4% million persons, was com- 
pleted in a _ record-breaking 38 
days. The first survey took eight 
months to complete. 


The Chicago presentation will 
be repeated during the next two 
months in major eastern and mid- 
western cities. Chairman of the 
meeting here was Frank Carpen- 
ter of Jann & Kelley, Inc., and the 
president of IDNM, C. E. Phil- 
lips, advertising director of the 
Rockford (lll.) Morning Star & 
Register-Republic, also spoke. 


of Families 
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To Help iL woMeN 
; 
HEODA HOPPER ALICE HUGHES 
HONOR McGRATH 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
MYRTLE MEYER ELDRED 


ALICE PARTRIDGE MARY HAWORTH 
JOSEPHINE LOWMAN 


@ A full page all their own every 
morning with a lead food story by 
Alice Partridge 365 days of the year 
«++ Outstanding features written by 
and for women .. . fine coverage of 
society and women's affairs. Those 
are just a few of the reasons why 
the Courier Express is the best liked 
and best read newspaper among 
the housewives of the 8 Western 
New York Counties. 


It Gets Results 
BECAUSE 
It Gets Read Thoroughly 


BUFFALO 
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Sailfish! Tarpon! Largemouth bass! ... 
And hundreds of other game fish make 
Florida a mecca for fishermen. They 

w & know they'll catch fish in 

: Florida’s lakes, rivers and coastal 
—— waters simply because there are 
more fish there to be caught. 
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Spee Firestone 


SERVICE 


W200 1950 





OF ny AKRON, OHIO, on August third, 
nineteen hundred, my father founded The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. This 
year we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of that historic event. 


In those fifty years, our Company has 
grown from a small, abandoned foundry 
building with a working force of twelve 
men to a world-wide organization of more 
than seventy thousand people whose high- 
quality products are known and respected 
everywhere. 


From the Firestone organization have 
come many developments that have made 
transportation history. These include the 
first mechanically-fastened straight-side 
tire which was the forerunner of the type 
now in universal use; the first commercial 
demountable rim which has now become 
the demountable wheel; the first angular 
rubber non-skid tread which is now a 
safety feature of all pneumatic tires; the 
first practical pneumatic tractor tire which 
led to putting the farm on rubber; and the 
first balloon tire which has now been de- 
veloped into the present day super-balloon. 


Our Company was the first to use racing 
tire construction principles in regular pro- 
duction tires; the first to manufacture 
synthetic rubber tires for airplanes and 
passenger cars; and the first to establish 
one-stop service stations where car owners 
could get in one place all of the products 


and services needed to keep their cars jy 
safe driving condition. 


In 1918, father pioneered the “Ship-by 
Truck” movement which gave impetus 
the development of the trucking industry 
He was a leader in the “Good Roads 
movement which led to the constructior 
of our nation-wide system of highways. 














He waged successful battles against tir 
and rim monopolies in the United State 
And, under the banner, ‘‘American 
Should Produce Their Own Rubber,” hy 
fought against the international cartel 
which attempted to control the output 
distribution and price of rubber. As ; 
result, the Firestone Rubber Plantation 
were established in the West African 
Republic of Liberia, and during the wa 
these plantations were one of the fer 
sources of natural rubber available to th 
allied nations. 


<= 


These are but a few of the many impor 
tant contributions which the Fireston¢ 
organization has made to the progress 0 
transportation and of civilization durin 
its fifty years of service. This remarkabk 
record of achievement was made possibl 
by those millions of customers both pas 
and present whose loyalty and friendshij 
we value so highly; by our thousands 0 
dealers whose service to car owners hi 
been and is so effective and efficient; ani 
by the men and women of Firestone whos 
ability and skill have contributed so vitall’ 
to our continuing progress down throu 
the years. 
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This record of accomplishment is sub- 
stantial testimony to the superiority of the 
American system of competitive free enter- 
prise which has given our people the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
Under no other system do so many benefits 
accrue to so many people: to the stock- 
holders who provide the facilities, to the 
men and women who make and distribute 
the products, and to the millions of con- 
sumers who buy and use those products. 


We believe that the next fifty years will 
bring forth even greater achievements. For 
example, in synthetic rubber, different 
formulas are constantly being created to 
meet specific needs. Technically speaking, 
synthetic rubber is a plastic and anyone 
acquainted with the plastic industry ceases 
to be amazed at the new uses developed 
and predicted for this material. The future 
uses of synthetic rubber and other plastics 
appear to be limitless. 


New applications of rubber to insulate 
machinery and equipment from vibration 
and to absorb shocks indicate the prospect 
of a much enlarged market in this field. 
The next fifty years may bring rubber 
roads that will be more durable and less 


lifty Years 


costly to maintain. And, in the future, 
foamed rubber may replace the coil spring 
in automobile seats, furniture and mat- 
tresses. Many manufacturers already are 
changing over to foamed rubber cushion- 
ing materials as fast as we are able to 
increase our output of this product. 


Present-day tire manufacturing equip- 
ment is highly efficient, yet we constantly 
are working on new and improved designs, 
always seeking to make our machines still 
more economical, simpler to operate, safer 
and more accurate. A major project of 
interest to us is the conversion to new and 
revolutionary sources of power. Present 
methods of generating power may give 
way to atomic energy. Electronic vulcani- 
zation shows great promise. Indeed, fifty 
years from now, a tire manufacturing 
plant may bear little resemblance to the 
modern tire plant of today. 


This year, as we celebrate the completion 
of half a century of service, we of the 
Firestone organization are looking ahead, 
planning ahead and working ahead so that 
we shall continue to uphold our tradition 
of always giving to those who rely on us 
the “Best Today, Still Better Tomorrow.” 


J fee pr - 


CHAIRMAN 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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VINDICTIVE, OR NOT? 

AFL PRESIDENT William Green has asked 

for a Senate investigation of what he 
called the “ruthless and vindictive campaign” 
waged by NLRB General Counsel Denham 
against the International Typographical 
Union. Mr. Green accused Mr. Denham of 
recommending court action against ITU in 
a case where the union had pledged full co- 
operation with a decision of the Board. 
CIO President Philip Murray seconded Mr. 
Green’s motion. 

This is all smokescreen, shadow boxing or 
just plain cover up for the real intentions 
of ITU and its officers which is to ignore 
the rulings of NLRB. Unfortunately, some 
members of NLRB have apparently swal- 
lowed the bait to the extent that they have 
slowed up the request for court enforcement 
which had previously been ordered by the 
Board. 

It has been nine months since the Board’s 
decision finding ITU guilty of violating the 
Taft-Hartley Law was handed down Oct. 28 
and there has been no step made by the 
Union toward compliance. Mr. Denham can 
only proceed on orders of the Board. It’s 
about time such an order was made. 

Originally, ITU had 10 days to notify the 
Board whether it would comply or litigate 
the issues. It asked for 30 days. Then it 
stalled for time. Then it said it was going 
to petition for an extension of time, then a 
re-hearing. Then it stalled some more. 

Now, nine months later the union says it 
wants to cooperate. And that so-called “as- 
surance” came only after a threat of court 
action which still hasn’t materialized. If ITU 
wanted to cooperate with the Board, why 
didn’t it say so nine months ago? We don’t 
think this record indicates any sincerity of 
purpose, or any integrity. 

ITU a few months ago boasted to its 
members that the decisions of NLRB are 
not binding until backed up by a court order. 
If ITU believed that then, what made it 
change its mind? Or did it change its mind? 
Actually, isn’t ITU just stalling for more 
time. If the court acts now ITU can be 
kept in line in the future by threat of im- 
mediate injunction. Without court action 
now, ITU can do about as it pleases in spite 
of the NLRB decision knowing it will take 
months to get court action completed on any 
one particular issue. And “doing what it 
pleases” is just about what ITU is doing. 

As for the “vindictive” crack of Mr. 
Green’s let’s take one small segment of the 
Board’s ruling of Oct. 28: “In our opinion, 
analysis of the terms of the intra-union 
membership arrangement relating to the 
scope of the international’s authority, as spe- 
cifically expanded, in some respects, by the 
membership’s adoption of the ‘1947 Collec- 
tive Bargaining Policy,’ fails to establish the 
essential indicia of complete local autonomy 
—freedom of the local to disregard the 
‘advice’ of the international and to conclude 
negotiations independently.” 


Talk about “advice” of the international, 
and “independence” of the locals: last week 
printers struck papers in Texarkana and 
El Dorado, Ark., on “advice” of the interna- 
tional. Printers in Hot Springs, who were 
supposed to strike at the same time, voted 
against it and in effect challenged the Inter- 
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national to cancel their charter. All three 
locals had been threatened with cancellation 
of their charters if they didn’t do as the inter- 
national officers ordered. 

That’s only one piece of evidence showing 
why court enforcement of NLRB decisions 
should be sought at once. 

If NLRB is afraid to seek enforcement, 
the U. S. Senate ought to find out why and 
a good time will be when the re-appointment 
of Chairman Paul Herzog comes up before 
the Senate Labor Committee. 


CASUALTIES 
IN A LITTLE over one month of covering 
the Korean conflict there have been 12 
casualties among the war correspondents. 
Only a handful of reporters was in Korea at 
the start. They now number around 200 pro- 
viding that many targets. 

Of the casualties three were wounded, one 
captured, two missing and six known dead. 

During the whole year of 1942, our first 
year in World War II, the U. S. press lost 
seven war correspondents. Now, in a month, 
we have lost more than half that many. The 
fate of those missing and captured is doubt- 
ful and they may well bring the month’s 
fatalities as high as all of 1942’s. 

What does it prove, where does it get us, 
this useless slaughter of reporters? 

There is no need for correspondents to 
take unnecessary chances, to jeopardize their 
lives. The story is there and it will be told 
without the necessity of some writer sticking 
his neck out of a front line foxhole to see 
for himself. He can write a much better 
story after that, to be sure, but a live re- 
porter with a live story is much more valu- 
able to the American people and press than 
a dead reporter with a story that he can 
never write. 

We hope all newspapers and press associ- 
ations are continually impressing that upon 
their men. 


BRING IT HOME 
THE KOREAN front extends only a com- 
paratively few miles in each direction 
from Pusan. Relatively few Americans visu- 
alize how large that beachhead is. 

The Richmond News Leader, the Detroit 
News, and possibly a few others, have super- 
imposed the war front on a map of their 
own state placing their own city in the rela- 
tive position of Pusan. In that way the seri- 
ousness of the situation, the smallness of the 
pocket in which our troops have been con- 
tained, is brought home to newspaper readers. 

More papers ought to be doing it. 


CONTROLS 

IT LOOKS like the President is going to 

get authority to control wages and prices 
and institute rationing whether he wants 
those controls or not. There are varying 
reports out of Washington about plans for 
“total mobilization.” Republicans and Demo- 
crats have plans. They should all provide for 
the same exemptions for newspapers which 
were effective in 1942-45. 

Unless it is planned for now newspapers 
may find themselves in a tight squeeze. News- 
papermen ought to get an agreement in 
Washington on the exemption before it goes 
any farther. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler has already indicated 
he is going to try to establish rationing of 
newsprint. Imagine what will happen to 
many newspapers if they are put under price 
controls at the same time. 

Newspapers must carry a large volume of 
advertising in order to meet high costs and 
stay in business. That takes a lot of news- 
print. If their newsprint supply is curtailed 
then their earning capacity is automatically 
reduced while other costs remain high. If, 
at the same time, they are told they cannot 
raise rates to readers and/or advertisers then 
many of them will lose money. Such con- 
trols would be disastrous to many publica- 
tions and would serve to reduce the number 
of dailies still further. 

Exemption of newspapers worked satis- 
factorily for everyone during the last war 
under OPA. Here is how it read in Section 
302 (c) of the OPA Act: 

“The term ‘commodity’ means commod- 
ities, articles, products and materials (ex- 
cepting materials furnished for publication 
by any press association or feature service, 
books, magazines, motion pictures, period- 
icals and newspapers, other than as waste or 
scrap). . . . Provided that nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize the reg- 
ulation of . . . rates charged by any person 
engaged in the business of operating or pub- 
lishing a newspaper, periodical, or magazine, 
or operating a radio broadcasting station, a 
motion picture or other theater enterprise, or 
outdoor advertising facilities.” .. . 

We don’t believe rationing of newsprint 
is necessary. Nor do we believe wage and 
price controls are required at this time. But 
anything might happen in the present situa- 
tion and official Washington shows an in- 
clination towards strict controls. 

The thing for newspapermen to do is to 
see to it that their Senators and Congress- 
men are aware of the necessity for exemp- 
tion of newspapers in such controls and urge 
them to guard against adopting such meas- 
ures without an exemption clause. 


$2 RADIOS 
INTERVIEWED on a television program, 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of Radio Corporation of America, 
said it might be possible to mass-produce 
miniature radios for $2 each and distribute 
them behind the Iron Curtain. 

Question: If radio sets good enough to 
pick up Voice of America broadcasts over- 
seas can be built and distributed in foreign 
lands for $2 each, why can’t they be built 
and sold to Americans now for a price even 
approximating that? 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


MaJ.-GEN. CHARLES C. CurTIS, 
senior general officer of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard and in 
civilian life advertising director 
of the Allentown (Pa.) Call- 
Chronicle Newspapers, has been 
alerted for active Federal military 
duty. 

CuHarRLes G. Dossins, editor 
and publisher of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Examiner, is touring Eu- 
rope and writing impressions of 
the current European scene for 
his newspaper. 

GeorGeE M. GREEN, publisher of 
the Ashland (Ore.) Daily Tidings, 
has announced his intention to re- 
tire and that he has been author- 
ized by the owners to dispose of 
the newspaper. 

HuGH W. ROBERTSON, vicepresi- 
dent of Westchester County Pub- 
lishers, Inc., has been appointed 
a member of the State Tempo- 
rary Commission on School Con- 
struction. 

FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP, a Vice- 
president since 1946, has become 
a director of ATF, Incorporated, 
Elizabeth, N. J., parent company 
of American Type Founders, Inc., 
printing equipment manufacturer. 

GERALD GUNTHRUP has been 
advanced from managing editor 
to editor of the Oneonta (N. Y.) 
Star. 

Francis ‘T. (FRANNY) Murray, 
executive director of Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer Charities, Inc., has 
been appointed director of the 
new department of intercollegiate 
athletics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He will also continue his 
duties with the newspaper. 

DoNALD Munro has moved up 
from state editor to editor of the 
Endicott (N. Y.) Bulletin. 

ALFRED H. KIRCHHOFER, man- 
aging editor of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Evening News, has been re- 
appointed as a member of the 
Board of Visitors of Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute at Buffalo. 

MARSHALL N. Dana, editor of 
the editorial page of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal, was a member of 
the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce’s trade-travel tour of the 
whole Alaskan coast. 

WILLIAM K. ULERICH, publisher 
of the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, 
has been named chairman of a 
group of Republican newspaper 
publishers reorganized to back 
editorially the GOP state and con- 
gressional candidates in Penn- 
sylvania this fall. 











On the Business Side 


James D. Secrest, a Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post staffer prior to 
World War II, who has been 
director of public relations for the 
Radio - Television Manufacturers 
Association, this week assumed 
the duties of secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the association. 

Miss JEAN Gavin, formerly 
space buyer and media director 
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of advertising agencies, has been 
appointed to the advertising pro- 
motion department of the San 
Francisco (Calif.) News. 

VERNON L. Fox, former branch 
manager at Glendale, Calif., for 
Bell Brand Foods, has been ap- 
pointed marketing research direc- 
tor, Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily 
Mirror. 

JosePpH C. Mass, formerly of 
the advertising departments of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record and 
Evening Public Ledger, is now 
producing special issues for week- 
ly and daily newspapers. 

BARRY URDANG, promotion man- 
ager of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin, and Mrs. URDANG are 
the parents of a daughter, AMY 
JANE, their first child, born July 
26. 

THoR M. SMITH, assistant to 
the publisher, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Call- Bulletin, is the 
newly-elected secretary - treasurer 
of the Advertising Association of 
the West. He recently completed 
a term as president of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club and 
is a former treasurer of the Press 
Club of San Francisco. 

NEAL W. PHILLIPS, former busi- 
ness manager of Greenwich 
(Conn.) Time and recently with 
the New England Daily News- 
paper Association headquarters, 
has bought the weekly Meredith 
(N. H.) News. 

ALFRED B. CLEM of Oak Park, 
Ill., a graduate of the University 
of Missouri’s school of journalism, 
has joined the display advertising 
staff of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer. He moved over 
from the Rocky Mount (N. C.) 
Evening Telegram, where he has 
been in the advertising department 
for the last year. 


In the Editorial Rooms 


EDWIN Pope, since 1948 South- 
ern sports director for the United 
Press, has joined the sports staff 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 
At the age of 15, Mr. Pope was 
sports editor of the Athens (Ga.) 
Banner-Herald. 

HarRotD E. ROCKWELL, state 
editor of the Oneonta (N. Y.) 
Star, has been promoted to news 
editor of the paper. 








JacK FLEMING of the | 
(Calif.) Press, and Mrs. FLem- | 
ING, the former ELAINE FUuRFEY, | 
once associate editor of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Citizen, have 
announced the birth of their first 
child, JoAN ELISABETH. 

WILLIAM BaBEL, city editor of | 
the Oneonta (N. Y.) Star, has | 
been appointed managing editor | 
of the Endicott (N. Y.) Bulletin. | 

DANIEL MULVEY, former sports | 
editor of the New Haven (Conn.) | 
Evening Register, has been named | 
editor of the Niantic (Conn.) | 
Theatre and Shopping News, a\ 
weekly. | 

Garry Paskus, a member of | 
the Red Bank (N. J.) Register | 
editorial staff since 1946, has pur- | 
chased the Newport County Sen- | 
tinel, a weekly published at Tiver- 
ton, R. I. He formerly worked | 
for the Long Branch (N. J.) Daily | 
Record. 

LesLig A. YOUNG, news editor, | 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, has re- | 
sumed his duties, following a 
lengthy illness. 


STANLEY ALLEN, formerly state | 


capitol reporter for the New 
Haven (Conn.) Evening Register, 
and more recently public relations 
director at Washington, D. C., na- 
tional headquarters of AMVETS, 
has been appointed press secre- 
tary to Gov. CHESTER BOWLES of 
Connecticut. 

JAMES Perry, formerly on the | 
staff of Al Paul Lefton Advertis- | 
ing Agency, Philadelphia, has 
joined the reportorial staff, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times. 

Davip G. BRAATEN, general as- 


signment reporter, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, has resigned to 
join the Department of State. 


ARTHUR E. BROOKS, reporter 
for the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican, has been appointed New 
Haven County chairman for the 
Northwestern University Centen- 
nial Fund Drive. 

Don House has become a +4 
porter for the Naugatuck (Conn.) 


Daily News. 


Ron Rice, Great Falls (Mont.) | 
Tribune sportswriter, is the first 
Great Falls newspaperman to be 
recalled to active duty by the war 
in Korea. Lizut. Rice is com- 
manding Officer of the Great Falls 
unit, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
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Distinguished illustrator Russell 

Patterson designed MAMIE for 

every member of the family— 

from Grandpa, who still likes 

to look at a pretty girl, to 

granddaughter who copies her 

clothes. 
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her early subscribers: 
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Ray Succeeds 
Kirkpatrick On 
Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, Ga.—W. S. Kirkpat- 
rick, managing editor of the A/- 
lanta Journal, has retired after a 
newspaper career that dates back 
to the turn of the century. 

He began as a schoolboy printer 
in Nebraska, his native state. But 
he has lived and worked in Geor- 
gia 38 years—34 of them in At- 
lanta. He is affectionately known 
as “Mr. Kirk.” 

William I. Ray, Jr., assistant 
managing editor, has been named 
as managing editor. He has been 
an Atlanta newspaperman since his 
graduation from the University of 
Georgia 15 years ago. 

Announcement of the change 
was made by George C. Biggers, 
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President of Atlanta Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, who is 65, has 
been managing editor of the Jour- 
nal since 1945. He came to the 
Journal in 1940 as news editor 
and later was made assistant man- 
aging editor. 

Taste of Reporting 

It was around the country shop 
where he learned to set type by 
hand that he also got his first taste 
of reporting. He later worked on 
newspapers in Lincoln, Neb., Mis- 
soula, Mont., Tacoma, Wash., and 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick went east in 
1911 as editor of the daily plate 
service of the American Press As- 
sociation in New York. He hit 
there in time to handle one of the 
biggest news stories of the century, 
the sinking of the Titanic. 

He came to Atlanta in 1912 as 
head of the copy desk of the 
Georgian, newly acquired by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was editor and 
part owner of the Americus Times- 
Recorder from 1918 to 1922. He 
then returned to the Georgian as 
Sunday editor and 12 years later, 
in 1934, became managing editor. 

Member of AP Group 

He has been an active member 
of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association. He was a di- 
rector in 1948-49 and was chair- 
man of various continuing study 
committees. 





Ray 


Kirkpatrick 


He attended the first seminar of 
the American Press Institute at 
Columbia University and has been 
a guest discussion leader at sev- 
eral other seminars since then. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is co-chairman 
for the Associated Press Managing 
Editors’ Association’s 1950 con- 
vention to be held in Atlanta this 
fall and will continue to serve in 
that position through the conven- 
tion, despite his retirement. 

Mr. Ray, 36, is a onetime car- 
rier boy. He was 11 when he 
started delivering the Staff-News 
and Chronicle in Johnson City, 
Tenn., and throughout high school 
he did varied jobs around the 
newspaper, including reporting. 

At the University of Georgia he 
was editor of the Red and Black, 
student weekly, half of his senior 
year and business manager the 
other half. That year it won an 
award as one of the five best col- 
lege papers in the United States. 

After getting his A. B. in jour- 
nalism in 1935, Mr. Ray went to 
work for the Georgian sports de- 





THE FOURTH ESTATE... 


By Trent 





“I’m the drama critic on the Post-Telegram ... how do you get 
to the Barn Theater?” 





partment. He later became assis- 
tant news editor. In 1940 he joined 
the Journal as promotion manager 
and soon was made assistant sports 
editor. 

Mr. Ray entered the Army in 
January, 1941, as a second lieu- 
tenant. When he left it in Decem- 
ber, 1945, he was a major on the 
War Department general staff, the 
executive officer to the deputy as- 
sistant chief of staff, G-2 (intelli- 
gence). 

Soon after his return to the 
Journal he was transferred to the 
copy desk and was promoted, suc- 
cessively, to news editor and as- 
sistant managing editor. 





Wedding Bells 


EDWIN’ RICH SHERMAN, Jr., 
member of the Brunswick (Ga.) 
News editorial staff, and EUNICE 
CONSTANCE SMITH, July 22. 

PHYLLIS SCHNEFF, until then 
society editor of the Elgin (Ill.) 
Daily Courier-News, and FRED 
M. WARNER, now reporter on the 
staff of the Dearborn (Mich.) 
Rouge News and a former city 
hall reporter for the Courier- 
News, July 8. 

Jessie MacGuireE, Montgomery 





(Ala.) Alabama Journal police 
reporter, and FRANK BROYLES, 
July 28. 


PATRICIA M. Brapy, society edi- 
tor of the Jackson (Mich.) Cit- 
izen-Patriot, and EpGar L. Con- 
veRY, Jr., July 25, in Brighton, 
Mich. 

BERTHA LiBBy of the classified 
advertising department, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, and James B. 
THOMPSON, recently. 

Louis Sopot, New York Jour- 
nal-American columnist, and 
PeGccy STOHL, New York publicist, 
at Santa Barbara, Calif., July 29. 
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ME and CE Named 
On Brownsville Herald 


BROWNSVILLE, Tex.—Thomas K. 
Sanford, Jr., has been named man- 
aging editor of the Brownsville 
Herald by General Manager Don 
Morris. He succeeds Clarence J. 
LaRoche, who resigned to take a 


position with the San Antonio 
Express. 
Mrs. Louise Beard Moore has 


been promoted from reporter and 
feature writer to the position of 
city editor. 

Mr. Sanford, a World War II 
fighter pilot and former airline 
pilot, joined the Herald three years 
ago. He will supervise the news 
desk in addition to being manag- 


ing editor. 
Mrs. Moore is the widow of 
Morris P. Moore, former editor 


of the Herald who was for many 
years associated with newspapers 
in Oklahoma City. She has been 
on the Herald staff for the past 
year. 

* 


Huber Expansion 
To Cost $6,000,000 


J. M. Huber Corp., producers 
of carbon black, printing inks, 
kaolin clay and independent pro- 
ducers of oil and gas, will spend 
approximately $6,000,000 this year 
for new plants and new oil and 
gas wells, H. W. Huber, president, 
reported to stockholders this week. 

Sales for 1950, based on opera- 
tions for the first six months, will 
average 20% more than in 1949, 
Mr. Huber said. 

The company will erect a new 
furnace carbon black plant at 
Baytown, Tex., near Houston, 
costing $1,500,000. The annual 
capacity will be 30,000,000 pounds 
of HAF type carbon black, the 
raw material for which is oil. 
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FTC Curbs 
Directory Firm 
Use of Clippings 


WASHINGTON—In solicitation by 
mail of advertisements for busi- 
ness directories, Independent Di- 
rectory Corp. of Chicago and New 
York must, under a Federal Trade | 
Commission order, stop using ad- | 
vertisements clipped from other | 
publications. — 

The order is based on findings 
that despite disclaimers on the 
contract forms to which the 
clipped advertisements are  at- 
tached, the prohibited practice 
“has actually deceived many of | 
the prospects to whom such forms | 
have been sent into the mistaken 
belief that they were renewing 
their advertisements in the publi- 
cations from which the advertise- 
ments were taken.” 

Dissenting, Commissioner Low- 
ell Mason wrote: | 

“The Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion is the protector of the public 
interest, but we are not guardians 
ad litem to the Mortimer Snerds 
who can read but won’t, who don’t | 
have to sign contracts but do, nor | 
do I believe we forward the pub- 
lic interest by clouding the validity | 
of contracts no court would con- | 
demn. 


ways of earning a living than clip- 
ping and pasting someone else’s 
ads. There is something about the 


process that is distasteful to me, | 


but matters of good taste are not 


yet on our agenda. The law, not | 


Emily Post, still must guide our 
actions. 
“Can we protect a man against 


“I could think of a lot nicer | 


buying a pig in a poke? I doubt | 
if the standards, basis and reasons | 
supporting our authority to ban | 


false and misleading advertising 
justify the condemnation of writ- 
ten sales contracts which clearly 
advise the purchaser in detail of 
the commodity he is buying, just 


because the purchaser did not read | 


what he signed. Here we are deal- 
ing with written instruments, in 


the instant case, voluntarily signed, | 


executed and mailed by prospec- 


tive purchasers to the respon- | 


dents.” 


Everything in Baltimore 
revolves around 
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This little lady 
means business! 





She spends 75% and controls 90% of our national income. 


In the 72-county Dallas market, richest in Texas, it’s The Dallas News that 
reaches the housewife first. It is read by 46% of the white families in 229 
cities and towns at breakfast time. 


The little lady who means business reads it with her first cup of coffee, 
before she is off for a day of Dallas shopping. 


That’s why The Dallas News moves so much merchandise. 


@ More people buy The Dallas News.. 
more people read The Dallas News 
than any other Dallas Paper. 


Che Dallas Morning News 
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New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





‘National’ Classified 
Sales Help Worked Out 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


HIGH AMONG the major prob- 
lems facing Want Ad growth is 
that of National Classified Adver- 
tising. Perhaps a typical example 
is the best way to define this type 
of advertising. Nearly every news- 
paper receives “sales agents” ads 
placed by advertising agencies in 
several hundred papers on the 
same day or week. It could be 
any type classified ad, but sales 
agents is simply the most com- 
mon. 

To demonstrate the problem 
most effectively, assume that you 
are an advertising agency. Your 
client has asked you to place a 
classified ad in 400 newspapers 
on a certain weekend and you 
are to make the ad “stand out.” 

Problem Agencies Face 

Sounds easy does it not? You 
know the papers. You know how 
to make contact. Your credit is 
okay for charging. Nothing to it, 
you say? Well, let’s go a little 
further and discover the problem 
your agency is facing in writing 
an acceptable ad order for 400 
papers. 

Do you know: Which papers 
have 8 or 9-column measure? 
Which allow display type? Which 
allow cuts end borders? What the 
letter count per line for 12 point 
type? Is your ad acceptable under 
Help Wanted or how many insist 
it go under Sales Agents? In how 
many papers must you insert the 
form of compensation? 

Ready to throw up your hands 


yet? We haven't mentioned the 
most important of all. Which 
paper insists you pay for each 


word and which charge by the 
line? If it’s a fair size ad, do 
they charge by the count line or 
the measured line? 

Now, do you see the problem? 
How many of these 400 papers 
are going to send the order back 
or write a letter to you because 
you failed to know the answer 
to just one of these questions? 
Your client may be looking for 
another agency when he hears his 
ad was omitted in a hundred or 
sO newspapers. 

Many Different Rules 

So, now you see the major ob- 
stacle in the way of classified de- 
velopment and service. Multiply 
this client by thousands. Imag- 
ine the number of agencies who 
deliberately avoid recommending 
Classified because of this problem. 
Who created the problem? The 
newspapers with rules, regulations 
and restrictions, most of which 
are justified, but are so wide- 
spread in variety no one can be- 
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gin to guess those enforced on 
any individual newspaper. 

The Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers 
started three years ago to take 
steps to overcome this major prob- 
lem. During the past fiscal year 
under the chairmanship of Carl 
L. Schweizer, CAM, Chicago Sun- 
Times, they have come the closest 
to accomplishment. A _ follow- 
through during this new ANCAM 
year might see the means of a 
great degree of success. Here is 
a report of the committee work 
right up to date. 

It has been agreed a standard- 
ization of National Classified rates 
and related information would be 
impossible. ANCAM is confident 
a uniform method can be de- 
vised for a complete and under- 
standable dissemination of this in- 
formation acceptable to Standard 
Rate and Data Service for pub- 
lication. 

15,000 Ads from One Agency 

Agencies have been contacted. 
They report the difficulty of de- 
termining ad cost from the infor- 
mation we supply this service. As 
a result agencies admit through 
no fault of theirs, they release 
ads on a “hit or miss basis.” One 
agency places 15,000 Classified 
ads weekly during peak season. 
This emphasizes the importance 
of factual information. 

Standard Rate and Data has 
indicated willingness to work with 
CAMs on a uniform type of rate 
listing. A special Classified supple- 
ment if necessary, but they need 
cooperation in supplying informa- 
tion. 

A page in the front section of 
the newspaper rate book would 
list the “Standards of Publication 
for Classified Advertising” and 
each newspaper listing would have 
a line showing the numbers of 
the regulations to which that 
paper does not conform. 

Cooperation Needed 

ANCAM probably will appoint 
a coordinator to work with SRDS. 
The success will depend mainly 
on cooperation so that ALL news- 
papers can be represented. 

Every publisher, advertising 
director and CAM should stand 
ready to cooperate in this na- 
tional effort to eliminate the prob- 
lem of handling National Classi- 
fied Advertising. 

If it receives support and we 
make it easy to order Want Ads 
on a national basis, we will have 
every agency working on our be- 
half. That means plus business. 


Replated Front Page 
Used in Auto Promotion 

A UNIQUE promotion piece was 
used by Worth Wright, CAM, 
San Diego (Calif.) Tribune-Sun 
to stir up interest in a July Auto- 
mobile advertising campaign. Fol- 
lowing the final press run they re- 
plated using an 8-column news 
head reading, “Auto Dealers Plan 
Big July Used Car Event.” The 
lead story outlined the many ex- 
tra promotion features to be used 
to build up reader interest in 
“Midsummer Motoring Time.” 
The front page box was a sample 
of what was to come in that form. 

This page was mailed to deal- 
ers, general managers, new and 
used car sales managers and serv- 
ice managers. Mailing went out 
the same evening as the folio line 
making it very effective. 


Brand Names Success; 
206.710 Ads Run 

H. J. BeENDINGER, CAM, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal and chair- 
man of Classified Brand Names 
Week for ANCAM, announced 
the results of this 1950 campaign 
conducted from March 19-25, in- 
clusive. 

Fifty-four out of the 120 par- 
ticipating newspapers submitted a 
detailed report representing a 
2,541,679 daily and _ 1,789,976 
Sunday circulation; 206,710 ads 
were published with 32.6% fea- 
turing brand names. More than 
three out of 10 Want Ads were 
affected by the brand name theme. 

Jerry Woodward, CAM, El 
Paso (Tex.) Times-Herald Post, 
announced a plus of 28,541 paid 
lines directly attributed to Brand 
Names. This included five new 
contracts and a major gain in the 
appliance field. Distributors were 
contacted and 50/50 advertising 
cooperation was secured for re- 
tail Classified advertisers. In some 
cases, retailers tied-in with a dis- 
tributor ad. 

Bruce McGaffey, CAM, La 
Grande (Ore.) Evening Observer, 
reported it not only produced 
extra linage, but one account 
shifted his new merchandise bud- 
get to Want Ads for the week. 
It produced such good results 
they are continuing in Classified. 

Morton MacDonald, CAM, 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, again 
combined a promotion and sales 
manual for his staff, including a 
list of every local and national 
brand name products in Oakland. 


16,000 Expected 
At Amateur Contest 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Star and 
the Indianapolis Recreation De- 
partment are prepared to handle 
an overflow crowd of 16,000 to 
18,000 persons at the Star’s 1950 
City Parks Amateur Contest 
Aug. 8. 

The contest, brainchild of Pro- 
motion Manager Fred Howenstine 
of the Star, and City Recreation 
Director A. J. Thatcher, made its 
debut in 1949, 
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Georgia Dailies 
Give Big Play to 
Promotion Film 


Aucusta, Ga.—A_ 16-minute, 
16-mm film is making friends by 
the hundreds for Newspaper 
Printing Corp., agents for the 
Augusta Chronicle and Augusta 
Herald. 

The film is “The Newspaper 
Story,” an Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica production which describes 
the operation of a daily news- 
paper. 

In less than three months, NPC 
has shown the film to more than 
900 persons in 20 counties. 

NPC also made arrangements 
with the leading theater to show 
the film for four days—July 26- 
29. For these showings NPC 
bought a 35-mm copy of the film 
and a trailer was made to run be- 
fore the film inviting the audience 
to visit the newspaper plant for a 
tour. 

An Augusta drive-in theater has 
already made arrangements to 
show the film as well as other 
theaters in surrounding towns. 

Pat H. Rice, general manager 
of NPC, said the movie will be 
shown to pupils in every school in 
Augusta and in the surrounding 
area. 

All audiences viewing the movie 
have indicated their enjoyment of 
the movie in many ways. One of 
the typical comments is, “How can 
you do all that for five cents?” 


$1,500,000 Project 


Begun in Wilmington 

WILMINGTON, Del.—A _ $1,500,- 
000 expansion program of the 
News-Journal Co., contracts for 
which have been awarded, will 
add a four-story building to the 
present three-story structure at 
Orange and Girard Streets. Plans 
include a $600,000 Goss press, of 
eight units, with room for two 
more. 

The plant will be almost entirely 
air-conditioned. All business of- 
fices and advertising departments 
used by the public will be moved 
from the first to the second floor. 
There will be two cafeterias, also 
a conference room, which will be 
large enough to seat 75 persons. 
The expanded building will triple 
newsprint storage capacity. 

The News-Journal Co. publishes 
the Wilmington Morning News 
and the Journal-Every Evening. 

e 


Washington Corps 

Et Paso, Tex:—The El Paso 
Herald-Post (Scripps Howard) 
now has a Washington staff com- 
posed of Neil McNeil, son of 
Marshall McNeil, the Herald- 
Post’s Washington correspondent, 
who has been on the staff a year; 
John McKelway, son of B. M 
McKelway of the Washington 
(D. C.) Star, and Tom Talburt, 
son of Harold Talburt, Scripps- 
Howard cartoonist. 
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SYNDICATES 





Comic Strip Turnover 
Is Slight During Year 


By Jane McMaster 


THE SYNDICATES have followed 
a rather conservative policy in 
adding new comic strips during 
the last year (mid-’49 to mid-’50), 
a check of the E&P Syndicate 
Directory shows. The comic strip 
mortality was 19—and syndicates 
have added 29 new strips. 

In some cases, a Strip’s dis- 
appearing act was directly con- 
nected with the emergence of a 
new one. “Dr. Bobbs,” for in- 
stance, a strip which Elliott Cap- 
lin wrote, fell by the wayside 
when Mr. Caplin began doing 
continuity for a new prizefight 
strip, “Big Ben Bolt.” (John Cul- 
len Murphy is artist for the latter 
KING strip). Cartoonist Bob 
Schoenke let “Jack Armstrong,” 
the all-American boy, go, to con- 
centrate on “Laredo Crockett,” 
new Western strip offered by Des 
MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE. 

“Just Kids’—a comic title 
around, for some time is missing 
this year, but Ad Carter’s KING 
page, isn’t. Its mame has been 
changed to “Much ,Stebbins” and 
the characters and drawing were 
modified a bit. 

Included in those biting the 
dust were: a revival of an old- 
time humor strip; a strip discon- 
tinued after the cartoonist died; 
one whose artist wouldn’t turn 
his work in on time, and any- 
way, the syndicate feels humor is 


the most marketable commodity 
right now. And, amazingly, a 
western strip. 

Several new comics listed in 


the directory are not yet being 
produced. In two cases syndicates 
haven’t cleared up all the rou- 
tine details for launching them. 
In a third, the syndicate looks at 
the Korean situation with baleful 
eye, and waits and wonders. 


‘Veiled Personal Interest’ 
In Comic Characters 

Vested interests are apparently 
convinced of the great pulling 
power of comic strips and keep 
trying to identify themselves with 
what goes on, according to some 
notes we made recently. Arthur 
Folwell of “Mr. and Mrs.,” NEw 
YorK HERALD TRIBUNE Syndicate, 
says use of a bottle of chutney 
in the strip, no brand mentioned, 
nevertheless brought a letter of 
thanks from some chutney people 
in India. 

A concern whose zippers are 
allegedly cuatch-proof posted 
paeans to Mr. Folwell after a 
strip showed a full-scale operation 
to get a zipper undone. Seems the 
zipper company had been sent a 
lot of copies of the strip by cus- 
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tomers who hadn't had to operate. 
“It’s one of many _ instances 
where we get a response from a 
man who makes something—who 
is grateful for ‘help we didn’t in- 
tend to give,” says Mr. Folwell. 
Frank King, of “Gasoline Al- 
ley,” CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW YORK 
News Syndicate, also talks about 
“veiled personal interest in comic 
strip characters.” “A lot of people 
would like to have their products 
mentioned in the strip,” says Mr. 
King, who received baby car- 
riages, a baby chair with a silver 
name-plate on it, bassinets, etc., 
after the arrival of Baby Skeezix. 


‘Mr. Holiday’ New 
GMA Daily Strip 

Rod O’Keef was worried about 
the state of holidays: “Last New 
Year’s showed a steep increase in 
hangovers . Lovers’ quarrels 
on Valentine’s Day .. . Tree 
chopping on Arbor Day . . . Hun- 
ger at Thanksgiving Even 
the ground hog refused to live 
up to his tradition.” 

As young assistant to do-gooder 
“Mr. Holiday,” whose beard is 
the Toni twin of old Kris Krin- 
gle’s, Rod O’Keef sets out with 
pure, high hopes to get holidays 
on a better basis. He encounters 
Villains along the way, which 
makes for continuity. 

The new daily GEORGE Mat- 
THEW ADAMS SERVICE comic is 
titled “Mr. Holiday” and is drawn 
by 23-year-old Fran’ Matera, used 
to do AP’s “Dickie Dare,” and 
the Marine Corps’ comic “Ship 
to Shore.” Young Chad Kelly, 
who had done a number of comic 
books, writes it. 


News and Notes 

Ida Bailey Allen, KING FEa- 
TURES’ “Let’s Eat” columnist, now 
in Honolulu, will write a_ series 


of articles on Hawaiian foods and | 


gather native recipes for a forth- 
coming book. She'll go on 
Australia for a lecture tour. 

KiNG FEATURES’ Betty Betz has 
been asked by KODOMO MANGA 
SHIMBUN-SHA, Tokyo 
to do a weekly column on Amer- 
ican teen-agers. 

Fenton Company, New 
advertising specialty service, has 
found a new use for syndicated 
comic strips: printing them on 
comic bags under brief ad _ slo- 
gans of sponsors. 

George Lichty (“Grin and Bear 
It,’ CHicaAGO SUN-TIMES SyYNDI- 


CATE) did a 24-sheet size cartoon, | 


featuring his Senator Snort and 
a recruiting sergeant, for San 
Francisco’s first recruitment rally 
of the Korean crisis. 


to | 
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Newspaper Week emblem. 





Judge Opposes 
Use of Names 

QueBEC—Judge Alphonse Car- 
on said July 17 in Sessions Court 
he is opposed to newspaper pub- 
lication of the names of persons 
appearing before him. He said 
an exception could be made in the 
cases of persons charged with 
murder. 

“If I were a legislator, I would 
forbid use of names except in the 
case of murder,” said Judge 
Caron. 

He asked court reporters not 
to publish the name of a young 
man appearing before him in 
chambers on a charge of theft of 
$19 worth of equipment from Ca- 
nadian Auto Corporation. 

The accused, already under a 
suspended sentence, was sentenced 
by Judge Caron to time spent in 
jail with a $75 fine. 

Judge Caron said “good fami- 
lies often suffer from the error 
of one individual because names 
are published. These names are 
of no use to the public and should 
not be published except where no- 
torious criminals are involved.” 

Quebec City newspapers did not 
publish the young man’s name. 





Metro Issues 
‘Week’ Emblem 
In Mat Form 


Mats of the official emblem for 
National Newspaper Week—Oct. 
1-8—will be made available with- 
out charge again this year to 
every newspaper in the United 
States, through the cooperation of 
Metro Newspaper Service. 

This announcement is made by 
Stanford Smith, secretary-manager 
of the Georgia Press Association, 
and national chairman of Newspa- 
per Week 1950 on behalf of the 
sponsoring organization, Newspa- 
per Association Managers, Inc. 

The 1950 emblem, designed by 
Metro artists to specifications writ- 
ten by Mr. Smith’s committee, car- 
ries the 1950 Newspaper Week 
slogan which is: “American News- 
papers—Truth to a Free People,” 
outside a circle in which newspa- 
pers are interpreted in terms of 
the “Spirit of 1776.” 

Available in 3 Sizes 

Mats of the emblem are being 
made available in three sizes, one 
small enough for use in page one 
ears and the others large enough 
for use in display promotions. 

The emblem will be incodrporat- 
ed into the October 1950 issue of 
Metro Newspaper Service which 
will feature additional coverage 
for the annual public relations 
event of the industry. Thus will 
the emblem be carried to Metro 
subscribers without the need of 
their making a special request for 
it. 

Non-subscribers may obtain the 
set of mats by writing to Metro 
Newspaper Service, 80 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., said 
William Schak, general manager 
of the service. 


I'm jet happy now... 






Major General “Bob” Harper, commander 
AFTC, wanted today’s young men to know 
about the US aviation cadet program, calied 
in cartoonist Zack Mosley. From June 3-11, 
in 8 days Mosley flew 8,000 miles, covered 
all major fields... talked to cadets, flew 
every type of training aircraft, including a 


jet at 600 MPH, with aerobatics, slow 


rolls, loops, and clover leafs! 


Zack Mosley 


Got material, ideas, and episodes to help the AFTC get ideas across! 
First episode in new series starts Sunday, August 13! Aviation 
enthusiast since age 10, Mosley is a licensed pilot... creatér of 
Smilin’ Jack. Today’s events give this strip highest currengy! For 
open territory, proofs, and prices, write Mollie Slott, Mafiager... 
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**Ostriches Bury Their Heads” 


Ostriches do not bury their heads in the sand 
when in danger, according to naturalists. The 
birds have been studied in their native habitats. 
This misconception grew out of the fact that 
some explorers had seen ostriches digging in the 
sand in their search for water. 


**Freezing Harms Canned Foods” 


Freezing may change the appearance of some 
canned foods. But it does not affect their whole- 
someness. Many delicious desserts are made from 
frozen canned foods. We eat them often. 











**Rusty Nails Cause Lockjaw” 


Rust, itself, is harmless. Rust is merely iron oxide. 
It could not possibly of itself make any wound 
more dangerous. In fact at one time in the West, 
people who were anemic drank water in which 
nails were permitted to rust. It is only the tetanus 
germs that may be on a nail which can cause 
lockjaw. 








**Canning Destroys Vitamins” 


A widespread fallacy. As many tests have shown, 
canned foods retain their vitamins to a higher de- 
gree than fresh foods cooked in the average home. 








AS YOU KNOW, misconceptions like these 
are quoted widely and are accepted as fact... 
and it is to the public’s interest that the true 
facts about canned foods be brought to light. 


As the country’s largest single maker of cans for 
food and other products, we believe it is also 
important to us that these truths be brought to 
your attention. 


= 


AMERICAN CAN CO. New York « Chicago - San Francisco 


No other container protects like the can 
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New Data to Clarify 
Edition Statements 


PUBLISHERS’ statements for the 
period ending Sept. 30 will con- 
tain a new form of ABC informa- 
tion for editions outside the regu- 
lar press times specified for Morn- 
ing and Evening in the rules of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

A change in the rules, adopted 
at the June meeting of the ABC 
directors, provides that figures for 
such editions be set in boldface 
type in Paragraph 9 and that an 
explanation be given in Paragraph 
28 


The statement for all editions 
having a press starting time out- 
side the hours designated for 
Morning (6 p.m. to 9 a.m.) and 
Evening (6 a.m. to 9 p.m.) “shall 
give facts covering the approxi- 
mate time and manner of distribu- 
tion to readers, and the extent to 
which the editorials, comics, main 
cartoons, special columns, radio 
programs or other distinctive spe- 
cial features are common to other 
editions of the day the edition is 
printed or to those of the day the 
issue is dated.” 

Subject to Correction 

The amended rule also provides 
that such statements shall be sub- 
ject to editing, correction, addition 
or deletion by the Managing Di- 
rector of ABC “as in his judgment 
the facts or evidence may war- 
rant.” No Publisher’s Statement 
shall be released or used without 
his prior approval. 


The new provision, ABC said, 
clarifies its rules covering the des- 
ignations of morning and evening 
papers. It substitutes for part of 
the section (g) which called for 
segregation of records “in such a 
manner as to permit ready deter- 
mination of the net paid circula- 
tion of the editions judged to be 
Morning and Evening.” 

The old section of the ABC 
rules read as follows: 


“If at some point during the 
course of the day the designation 
of title or the general complexion 
of a newspaper should change 
through the addition or the substi- 
tution of new features (other than 
late news, stock market quotations, 
baseball results, etc.) or marked 
changes in typography or in any 
manner whatsoever which might 
reasonably be judged to create the 
impression that both Morning and 
Evening papers are being pub- 
lished, then a line of demarcation 
shall be drawn beginning with that 
edition with which the changes 
start, the circulation of the one 
group of editions to be set up in 
Paragraph 8 under the caption 
‘Morning’ and the circulation of 
the other group of.editions to be 
set up under the caption ‘Eve- 
ning.’ ” 
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25,000 Expected 
At California Fair 

SAN FRANcisco—Annual news- 
paperboy Day at the California 
State Fair will result in more than 
25,000 newspaperboys flocking to 
Sacramento on Sept. 10, Fair offi- 
cials forecast. 

California Newspaperboy Foun- 
dation officials have outlined plans 
to assist members in the special 
Fair events which will include 
award of $350 in U. S. Savings 
Bonds for two newspaperboy con- 
tests. These are a paper rolling or 
boxing contest and a paper throw- 
ing contest. 

Participation will be from 
throughout the State, with news- 
papers chartering special buses. 
Admissions will be free on the dis- 
play of arm bands bearing the im- 
print, “Newspaperboy Day” and 
the name of the individual news- 
paper. The Fair is providing spe- 
cial beanies to the first 3,000 ar- 
rivals. 

“We expect more than 25,000 
boys,” Ralph Bell of the State 
Fair staff told Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. 


Carrier Rate Boosted 
WASHINGTON—The Washington 
Post has increased its carrier de- 
livery subscription rate for daily 
and weekly editions 15 cents a 
month, to $1.50 a month. This, 
the management explained in an 
announcement, brings the Post to 
the same level as set by other 
morning newspapers here. 


Brother's PR Man 

NEw HAVEN, Conn.—A number 
of subscribers wondered why the 
Journal Courier: had been deliv- 
ered folded backwards. When a 
few asked their carrier, Tommy 
Kelly, they learned that his broth- 
er’s photo was on the last page 
of the issue. The brother was Sgt. 
William Kelly, a National Guards- 
man called to active duty. 


A Real ‘Natural’ 


Toronto—The Toronto Tele- 
gram came up with a circulation 
contest prize suggestion that pro- 
duced four-star results. 

Under this plan, the top win- 
ners in the metropolitan area and 
the top winner in the country were 
offered $100 in cash or a week’s 
fishing with Outdoors Editor Pete 
McGillen in Ontario’s famed AI- 
gonquin Park. Both winners were 
boys, one eight and one 15, and 
they took the vacation trip. 

They were given complete fish- 
ing outfits by the Telegram; taught 
to cast, cook outdoors, canoe pad- | 
dling and portaging; flew by plane | 





lake trout and caught plenty of 
fish; learned about bear, deer— 
saw 21 in a day—and birds; and 
consumed copious quantities of 
food and sunshine. Pictures and 
stories in the Telegram kept read- 
ers informed of the progress of 
the boys’ holiday. 

Mr. McGillen had five letters 
from men and women asking “why 
waste such a trip on children?” 
Circulation Manager R. J. Potts 
is working on that idea for next 
year. 


‘Must’ Reading 

Portland, Ore.—‘Adventures in 
Capitalism,” a fabulous story of 
two neighboring city carriers 
which started with two rabbits, 
was recommended reading for all 
Oregonian carrier-salesmen, ac- 
cording to L. J. Cascadden, circu- 
lation manager. 

The adventures involve two Se- 
attle Times carriers, brothers 15 
and 17, who in two years have 
nearly $3,000 in investments to 
show for their work, and route 
profits. 

Starting with two show rabbits 
and a down payment on a $300 
horse, the Mood brothers, Glen 
and Gael, added chickens, pigs, a 
Jersey calf. Besides over 22 blue 
ribbons won at fairs and Oregon 
and Washington livestock exposi- 
tions, the brothers have added now 
a cub tractor and °38 model car. 
The family has a 16-acre ranch. 


Carrier Moves Up 

PORTLAND, Ore.—Glenn Rey- 
mers, Jr., has been named a dis- 
trict manager on the Oregonian 
city circulation staff, according to 
George Vanelli, city manager. 
Mr. Reymers is a former Oregon- 
ian carrier- salesman. Since his 
discharge from the service in 1946, 
he has filled various clerical posi- 
tions in the circulation depart- 
ment. 


New CM in Milton 

JoHN D. Varro has joined the 
Milton (Pa.) Evening Standard as 
circulation manager. A graduate 
of the Syracuse University School 
of Journalism, he formerly was 
county editor for the Clinton 


County (Pa.) Times. 
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Jere Healy Feted, 
All at His Expense 


Passaic, N. J.—Friends of Jere 
C. Healy, circulation manager of 
the Passaic Herald-News, decided 
that his recent election as presi- 
dent of the International Circu- 
lation Managers’ Association was 
a good excuse to honor him at a 
dinner party. 

Besides, like the Korean situa- 
tion, Mr. Healy’s situation was 
“fluid.” He was moving from one 
part of Passaic to his new home in 
another. Members of the Liberal 
Club chose that day to fete him. 

City Counsel Oscar Wilensky 
impersonated Mr. Healy in a skit, 
while other public officials and 
friends eulogized him to high 
heaven and gave him a Hopalong 
Cassidy shoulder holster and depu- 
ty sheriff's badge. But—Mr. Healy 
had to pay for his own dinner! 

The Liberal Club is that 
name only! 


in 





Subscription Champ 

John Tetzlaff, carrier for the 
Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Freeman, 
won a television set as the prize 
in the newspaper’s annual spring 
subscription contest. He started 
delivering in his home town last 
September with 27 customers, and 
increased his total to 88 sub- 
scribers during the contest. Sec- 
ond place went to Henry Pelz, 
with 29 new subscriptions. 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news- 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
Exclusively on Newsprint 


2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 43, California 
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Alter Two Years of Preparation 
A Campaign to Explain the 
American Economic System 


WA Program of Economic Edmcation tor oll the People 
Wy Letereed by Representatives of Management, Labor asd the Public 
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This booklet tells you: 

% Why Americans live better 

1% How machines mate yobs 

tt Why freedom and security 
£0 together 


to explain America to Americans! 


Wuat! explain America to Americans? 
Yes, strangely enough, the truth is that 
altogether too many Americans don’t 
really know what makes this great coun- 
try of ours tick. 

And that’s a danger. For, through 
ignorance, Americans may permit the 
undermining or destruction of the eco- 
nomic system which has made this coun- 
try the envy of all others. 

- Can anything be done about it? Sev- 
eral years ago leaders of the AAAA and 
ANA decided “Yes”. As a result, The 
Advertising Council’s “Economic Educa- 
tion Program” was born. Its objective is 
to “give all Americans the knowledge 
that is needed to appreciate our system 
and the determination to make it better.” 


After two years of preparation, this 
program was launched in November, 
1948, and still is in operation. One of the 
biggest and most successful of all Adver- 
tising Council programs, it has been 
endorsed by representatives of manage- 
ment, labor and the public. It was 
planned with the guidance of and has 
received the approval of distinguished 
citizens from all walks in life. 


Advertisers and Media Owners... 
Your Help is Needed! 


The success of this important program 
depends on the public spirited and gen- 
-erous cooperation of advertisers and 
media owners. Your help, in the form of 


space and time donations, will mean a 
lot toward a better understanding of 
the American economic system. For full 
information write to: The Advertising 
Council, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


Published in the public interest 
by 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





UN News Conference 
Rewards Participants 


By Jerry Walker 


THE EMPHASIS is on NEWS 
again in the radio stations’ pro- 
gram and sales departments. 

A few samples of the “trade 
news” releases from the networks’ 
publicity shops show the situation 
at a glance: 

Gabriel Heatter returns six days 
a week. 

First radio broadcast from Ko- 
rean front, with Costello reporting. 

Serutan launches _ five-times- 
weekly newscasts. 

Procter & Gamble to sponsor 
Edward R. Murrow newscasts on 
31 stations. 

Korean events spur listening to 
radio news and commentary. 


‘Star Reporter’ Presentation 





All this . . . and a new presen- 
tation, “Radio— America’s Star 
Reporter and  Supersalesman,” 


which Maurice B. Mitchell is put- 
ting on the desks of Broadcast Ad- 
vertising Bureau members (for 
$7.50 a copy) just before he leaves 
the BAB directorship to fill a net- 
work sales job. 

Making good use of action 
photos of radio newsmen at the 
front, the sales presentation “sums 
up the fundamental advantages of 
radio news as an advertising ve- 
hicle.” The pitch is timely and no 
doubt will be effective while the 
international situation remains hot. 

Three months ago, American 
Broadcasting Company executives 
worked with United Nations of- 
ficials to produce a program which 
was just another news show in ra- 
dio logs but the current crisis has 
brought it to the front as bait for 
big-time sponsorship. 

Newsy Conference 

The least-staged of all the 
scheduled reporter participation 
shows on the networks, the half- 
hour ABC offering, entitled 
“United or Not,” has demonstrated 
this special lure for a sponsor: It 
makes headlines in many lan- 
guages. 

Reporters from a score of na- 
tions responded to the “newscon- 
ference” call of the ABC pro- 
gram this week at Lake Success 
and they were rewarded with news 
of both general and special inter- 
est as they subjected Sweden’s Am- 
bassador to the UN, Sven Graf- 


strom, to unrehearsed question- 
fire. 
Except for three matters, of 


which he had been forewarned by 
a committee from the UN Corre- 
spondents’ Association, and one 
which he had requested, the Swed- 
ish diplomat faced a catch-as- 
catch-can quizzing. The only re- 
triction set by the ehairman, John 
MacVane, the widely known radio 
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newsman, was that interviewers 
must be accredited UN correspon- 
dents. 

Any other members of the press 
were free to make notes for stories 
for 10 p.m. release, which is the 
time the taped program went on 
the air. 

Range of Questions 

Nicholas Chatelain of Le Figaro 
(Paris) drew out the Swedish min- 
ister on what his country’s attitude 
would be if Russia withdrew from 
the UN. 

Pierre Huss of INS developed a 
North Atlantic Pact angle. 

Mac R. Johnson of the New 
York Times netted information on 
the cost of Sweden’s medical corps 
for Korea. 

Alexander Gabriel of Trans-Ra- 
dio Press wanted to know “why 
bandages instead of guns?” 

Walter O’Hearn, Montreal Star, 
gave Mr. Grafstrom his sought- 
after. chance to denounce the 
Stockholm Peace Movement as “a 
pure Communistic propaganda ma- 
neuver.” 

Leon Keshishian, Arab News 
Agency, was brought up to date on 
the investigation into the assassi- 
nation of Count Bernadotte. 

Harry Selden, Tel Aviv Heruth, 
walled out with a “local” angle 
on pre-fabricated housing for Is- 
rael. 


Profitable for UN Group 

It was a profitable news confer- 
ence, the UN corps agreed, and it 
was all run off without any set 
panel of questioners or radio di- 
rectors. The UN correspondents 
Association profited as a group al- 
so, since ABC pays $100 into the 
treasury after each “show.” 

Only one “incident” caused 
worry to John W. Pacey, aide to 
the ABC department of news and 
public affairs who looks after the 
program with an acute sense of 
journalism. The Swedish ambassa- 
dor, searching for words to handle 
a delicate question, prefaced a dis- 
cussion with “off the record.” 

Should his remarks go on the 
air? There was a hasty huddle of 
correspondents with Mr. Pacey and 
a quick re-run of the tape was ar- 
ranged. They agreed it would be 
“good radio” to let it ride, because 
right on top of Mr. Minister’s “off 
the record” could be heard the 
correspondents’ polite chorus of 
objection that nothing on the air 
could be off the record. 

“That’s one of the difficulties in 
interviewing foreign statesmen,” 
explained Mr. O’Hearn, president 
of the UN corps. “They’re speak- 
ing in a second language.” 

An added attraction on “United 


or Not” occasionally is a direct 
interview by telephone with a lead- 
ing figure in his own country. To 
date the outstanding star has been 
Tito, to whom a UN reporter 
talked in his own language. The 
recorded interview was broadcast 
with a translation, of course. 

These trans-ocean phone calls 
take a lot of effort to arrange, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pacey. All sorts of 
contacts have to be worked to per- 
suade the man-of-the-moment to 
participate and often the arrange- 
ments fall through at the last min- 
ute—for official reasons. perhaps, 
or merely because some question 
(submitted beforehand) was not 
adroitly worded. 

It is not unusual either for Mr. 
Pacey to receive 11th-hour notice 
that the star of the mass inter- 
view has declined, some times un- 
der instructions from home. The 
fact that some UN reporters are 
virtually agents for their govern- 
ments helps at times to renew the 
arrangements or set up suitable 
substitutes. 

Heightening the interest of the 
UN press corps is the possibility 
of even greater riches for their as- 
sociation treasury in the event 
ABC gets high-price sponsorship. 
Then, too, there is always the re- 
ward that comes unexpectedly, as 
in the Swedish envoy’s voluntary 
praise of the reporting job being 
done at Lake Success and his per- 
sonal tribute to the late Nat Bar- 
rows, Chicago Daily News corre- 
spondent, who “lost his life ful- 
filling his duties as a UN corre- 
spondent.” 


Business Notes 

WPIX, the New York News 
station gets top position on the 
New York skyline with its trans- 
mitter at the tip of the new an- 
tenna layout on the Empire State 
Building. 

Jim Tranter, radio editor of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News 
for five years, has joined the pro- 
duction staff of WBEN-TV to work 
on TV shows. 

WOR and WOR-TV (Mutual) 
won't allow any commercial to 
trade on the fear of shortages. 

Samuel C. Fuller, veteran radio- 
TV producer for Young & Rubi- 
cam and other agencies, has signed 
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up with National Broadcasting Co, 
to produce for video. 

C. M. (Tom) Meehan, who was 
in newspaper work in Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore in the 
1920’s, is now sales manager of 
WBZ-WBZA, the Westinghouse 
stations in Boston. He had been 
director of public relations. 

July 1 estimate of TV sets-in-use 
totaled 6,510,500 throughout the 
country. TV set production in first 
six months was 2,413,145, equal to 
the total output for 1949. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission has approved Oct. 1 
as the starting date for the com- 
mercial test of Zenith’s Phonevi- 
sion among 300 Chicago families. 

A new system of color television 
submitted to the FCC by Dr. W. 
R. G. Baker, general manager of 
the G-E Electronics Department, 
provides a method of transmitting 
color picture information within a 
frequency band no wider than that 
used in present-day black and 
white transmission, and could be 
used with either the three-tube or 
the single picture tube systems ad- 
vocated by other companies. 


Southam Net Profit 


Is Below Last Year's 

MONTREAL — Moderately lower 
net results are reported by South- 
am Co., Ltd., newspaper group 
and printers, for the six months 
ended June 30, 1950. Gross rev- 
enue for the period amounted to 
$9,716,797 as compared with $9,- 
038,065 a year ago, while general 
operating expenses totalled $8,- 
485,801 against $7,620,148. Net 
profit for six months ending June 
30 amounted to $604,008, equal 
to 80 cents a share, compared with 
$720,516, or 96 cents a share, in 
same period year ago. 

Philip S. Fisher, president, stat- 
ed that net profit is somewhat 
lower due almost entirely to ris- 
ing costs. Since the first of the 
year, he reported, adjustments 
have been made in some of the 
company’s selling prices and re- 
sults of these already are showing. 
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Weekly Paper 
Helps Disaster 
City Recover 


South AmMBoy, N. J.—What 
role would a newspaper play in a 
war-bombed city? Milton C. 
Bloodgood, editor and publisher 
of the South Amboy Citizen, a 
weekly, and a resident for more 
than 20 years, believes the May 
19 munitions barge explosion here 
gave him the answer. 

Damage to the newspaper plant 
was not heavy, although paper 
stock was badly damaged. The 
staff quickly set to work to make 
the plant shipshape again and to 
cover the biggest story of the 
paper's history. 

Requests came pouring in from 
all over the nation for copies of 
the paper, as residents of other 
states sought details of the disas- 
ter from the paper closest to it. 
Fifteen requests for copies of the 
Citizen came from South Dakota. 
The paper printed 500 extra copies 
above its regular 2,250 circulation. 

Printing proved ‘to be a prob- 
lem. Vibrations from the press 
rollers caused glass and lead par- 


ticles to fall on to them and they 
had to be changed three times. | 
Mr. Bloodgood advised newspa- 
pers caught in a similar predica-| 
ment to cover their rollers and| 
presses with a canopy or tarpaulin. | 

Insurance Campaign 

The staff responded immediate- 
ly to the needs of the wrecked | 
community. Working closely with | 
the mayor, the Citizen put on an | 
editorial campaign to induce in-| 
surance companies to readjust | 
their compensation figures after 
residents claimed initial adjust- 
ments were too low. The campaign | 
won results. Payments were scaled | 
higher. The mayor lauded the pa- | 
per for the effectiveness of its 
campaign. 

The Citizen called for and ob-| 
tained Federal investigation to de- | 
termine the responsibility and 
blame for the explosion. 

Mr. Bloodgood provided the 
South Amboy Disaster Committee | 
with free printed forms. The pa- 
per’s job printing department re- 
plenished stocks of stationery for 
South Amboy firms, many of 
which had all their supply ruined. 

Nearby communities became 
disaster-conscious and called upon 
the weekly for disaster charts. 
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Take Your Choice 


Sitting around last Friday evening, 
the talk turned to the best way of get- 
ting to sleep when it seems you just 
can’t. “The way I always do,” says 
Sandy Johnson, ‘‘is to breathe deep 
and make believe I weigh a ton.” 

“Just throw away the pillow—it 
works every time,” says Buzz Ellis. 
When counting sheep came up, right 
away was the question: What kind of 
sheep do you count? 


From where I sit, you could argue 
’til Doomsday and never get complete 
agreement on a lot of things. Now, 
take me for example. I’m all for 
having a glass of beer or ale on occa- 
sion. Your ‘“‘sociable beverage’ may 
be a ‘Coke’ —or buttermilk or maybe 
a cup of hot coffee. 

But enjoying our preferences is a 
right in this country and each of us is 
entitled to his own. The important 
thing is to respect that right in the 
true democratic spirit of understand- 
ing! As a matter of fact, what a tire- 
some old world this would be if we 
all did have exactly the same likes 


and dislikes! 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 


JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Training of Newsmen 


Ready for Third Step 


By Dwight Bentel 


JOURNALISM EDUCATION is still 
in the instructional middle ages. 

Emphasis on the distinction be- 
tween “liberal arts” and “journal- 
ism” which characterizes curricula 
at most schools (E&P, July 29, 
p. 32) is the unfortunate exten- 
sion of educational medievalism 
to one of the newest and most 
modern of subject areas. 

It’s the imposition of the out- 
worn and outmoded “pure learn- 
ing, subject-matter-for-subject-mat- 
ter’s-sake” cult of thinking on a 
bright, fresh newcomer to the 
college campus. 

So long as journalism education 
accepts the principle that “liberal 
arts” are one thing, journalism in- 
struction another, and carefully 
segregates and compartmentalizes 
the two in the curriculum, it can’t 
do a top job. 

Stone Around Necks 

Only a complete integration of 
the two over the entire freshman- 
to-senior instructional period will 
enable the student to derive maxi- 
mum usefulness from the liberal 
arts subject content. 

Only a complex synthesis of the 
two during the training will most 
effectively prepare the trainees to 
bring to bear their English and 
social science and history and 
psychology and philosophy on the 
everyday newspaper job. 

The “25% journalism, 75% lib- 
eral arts” formula, which has be- 
come a kind of First Command- 
ment for the J-schools, now hangs 
like a stone around their necks. 

This integration of “back- 
ground” with “techniques” offers 
journalism education its chief op- 
portunity for progress. Current 
thinking is a natural second stage, 
perhaps, in a three-part evolution. 

During the early years of the 
J-schools, when the whole idea 
of teaching journalism on a col- 
lege campus was on trial and 
skeptical editors were saying 
“don't give me any of those jour- 
nalism school graduates,” the 
teachers deliberately, almost pain- 
fully, trained miniatures of 
cessful practicing newspapermen. 

*‘Tradeschoclism’ Charged 

To make their graduates incon- 
spicuous in the city rooms they 
carefully duplicated in their class- 
rooms the “going” practices and 
techniques of their day and area. 


suc- 


Great emphasis was laid on 
technical training. 

As a result, on campus and 
elsewhere a charge of “trade- 
schoolism” was leveled at the J- 
schools and with considerable 
justification. 


Journalism teachers became hy- 
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persensitive to the term; and as 
might be expected, launched off 
into a Vigorous movement away 
from the emphasis on skills and 
techniques. 

This second stage, then, has 
been characterized by an attitude 
that there is something educa- 
tionally off-color about skills and 
techniques and the college level 
of education. Chancellor Hutchins 
has made no small contribution 
to this attitude. And despite furi- 
ous disagreement with the Chan- 
cellor’s theses, the teachers have 
been profoundly influenced. 

They now repeatedly remind 
each other, in a kind of educa- 
tional self-abasement, that the 
subject content of journalism is 
really very limited after all, and 
that the most important thing a 
student gets is “a good liberal arts 
background.” 

There’s something wrong here. 

In the newspaper business it- 
self there’s a saying that “it takes 
10 years to make a newspaper- 
man.” 

Techniques—Background 

The American Newspaper 
Guild recognizes “journeyman” 
reportorial competence only after 
five years. 

No newspaperman—or profes- 

sor of journalism, for that matter 
-—would hesitate to refer to any 
particular mnewspaperman as a 
“good” newspaperman, or “fair,” 
or “poor.” 
Moreover, there are “good” 
newspapers and “poor” ones. 
Which is to say, there are news- 
papers competently written and 
edited, and newspapers which are 
not. 

All of which would seem to 
argue that “journalism” can’t be 
as “limited” or “elementary” as 


implied. 

And it isn’t. The error arises 
from this distinction between 
something called “techniques” and 
something else called “back- 
ground.” 

Journalism practice is an in- 


distinguishable combination of 
both. The narrowing and com- 
pressing of courses in “journal- 
ism” to the knowledge and skills 
peculiar to journalism is an educa- 
tional fallacy of the first order. 
No other profession does it. 
Medicine frankly appropriates bi- 
ology and physiology and physics 
and psychology and calls them 
“medicine.” Without exception the 
various professions are largely re- 
organizations of common knowl- 
edges and skills into specialized 
applications. 
How curious, 


then, to insist 


that “journalism” is simply the 
mechanical structure of a news 
story, for example, and that it 
must be taught separately from 
the content material which is its 
flesh and blood. 

What Dean Bleyer Said 

The late Dean Willard Grosve- 
nor Bleyer, one of journalism 
education’s “greats,” was on the 
track clear back in 1931 when he 
wrote: 

‘i After 30 years as a 
university instructor I am _ con- 
vinced that our college courses in 
subjects other than journalism do 
not result in developing in the av- 
erage student the ability to think 
logically and apply intelligently 
what he has learned... . 

“Therefore it seems to me that 
the function of most courses of 
journalism is to teach students how 
to think straight about what is 
going on in the world and how to 
apply what they have learned to 
understanding and interpreting the 
day’s news. 

“|. The course in reporting in 
a school of journalism in- 
volves a survey of the whole com- 
munity and all its important ac- 
tivities as a means of showing 
students how to discover and eval- 
uate the news they furnish. 

“|, The course in copyreading 
likewise is not merely designed to 
give the students practice in writ- 
ing headlines and in correcting er- 
rors in copy. Its most important 
function is to teach students how 
to evaluate the news that comes 
from all parts of the country and 
everywhere abroad. 

“It should show how to apply 
what they have learned as stu- 
dents . . . about political and eco- 
nomic conditions in their own 
country and in foreign countries 
to the evaluation of news concern- 
ing these countries. 

ea The course in editorial 
writing is not intended to teach 
students how to write fluent, su- 
perficial comments on_ current 
events and issues. It is devoted 
to careful, partial, logical analysis 
of the latest phases of the social, 
political, and economic problems. 


Logical Third Step 

The logical third step in journal- 
ism education is a move away 
from self-consciousness over the 
limited nature of journalism per se 
and its separation from the liberal 
arts to a recognition that “jour- 
nalism” encompasses the entire 
field of human knowledge; and 
that the best way to train the stu- 
dent for effective utilization of this 
knowledge on the newspaper job 
synthesizes “techniques” and 
“background.” 

There is nothing educationally 
“indecent” about skills and tech- 
niques at the college level of edu- 
cation. 

The indecency lies in their sep- 
aration and isolation. 

It’s high time the J-schools be- 
gan thinking about a “100% jour- 
nalism” curriculum. 
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Spilman Reports Trips 
To Southern Schools 

Louis SPILMAN, Vice-president 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism and chair. 
man of the Schools of Journalism 
committee, SNPA, has issued a 
printed report on visits he has 
made to schools and departments 
of journalism in Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Vir. 
ginia. 

He took a tape recorder with 
him, transcribed his conversations 
with journalism deans and teach- 
ers. 


Journalism Professors 
Named at Kent State 

KENT, O.—Two newspaper men 
have been added to the School of 
Journalism staff as assistant pro- 
fessors at Kent State University, 
William A. Fisher comes from 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, 
where he was assistant telegraph 
editor. Dario Politella has been 
affiliated with the Geneva (N. Y.) 
Daily Times. 

. 


Press Given Advice 
On Traffic Drives 


EVANSTON, _ II]. — Twenty-four 
representatives from midwestern 


newspapers, radio, and television 
Stations attended a seminar here 
July 27-28 sponsored by the Me- 
dill School of Journalism and the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University where they discussed 
the role these media can play in 
assisting traffic safety programs, 

Paul Jones, Director of Public 
Information, National Safety 
Council, praised the press.for the 
good job it has done in the past, 
but warned that it must not de- 
velop a stereotype method, such 
as a “shock” treatment, for dram- 
atizing the safety problem. 

Don Slutz, Managing Director, 
Traffic Safety Association of De- 
troit, cited his city’s record in re- 
ducing the accident rate 93% since 
1941 as an example of what can 
be accomplished when newspapers 
assist in safety drives. Newspapers 
in Detroit, he said, prepared the 
public in advance for the drive, 
helped build respect for enforc- 
ing agencies, and then carried the 
names of persons convicted of 
serious violations, emphasizing the 
jail terms these violators received. 


7 

19 In Internships 

Fort WortH, Tex. — Nineteen 
journalism students from 10 Texas 
colleges and universities are work- 
ing on daily newspapers this sum- 
mer, serving 12-week internships 
in the program started in 1948 
by the Texas Daily Newspaper 
Association. 


= 

Plans for N. M. Daily 

Publisher Paul O. Tooley has 
announced plans for expanding the 
twice-weekly Hot Springs (N. M.) 
Herald into a daily. More than 
$10,000 worth of new equipment 
has been installed in the plant. 
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You Don’t Get War Pix 


By Interviewing Brass 


DANGER, sweat, good luck, bad 
luck and countless headaches are 
involved in the press photogra- 
pher’s coverage of the Korean war. 

So writes a reporter—Russell 
Brines, Associated Press staffer in 
Tokyo, who believes the lensmen 
are providing the fastest play-by- 
play photo report ever given on an 
Oriental war. 

“Frontline photographers — and 
all their gear—have been involved 
in all major actions thus far,” Mr. 
Brines wrote in a dispatch to head- 
quarters. 

“They have to be,” he went on. 
“Photographers can’t get pictures 
of action scenes by interviewing 
others who were there.” 

Negatives Put on Planes 

Frontline negatives are rushed 
to Tokyo by plane. Any plane. 

This means another hitchhiking 
ride to the nearest airport and a 
persuasive sales talk to a pilot or 
someone else returning to Japan. 
If the plane’s flight is altered, the 
package of negatives destined for 
Tokyo may end up at another air- 
port several hundred miles away. 

Tokyo offices take care of such 
matters as tracking down wayward 
packages. Tokyo also is responsi- 
ble for developing the front-line 
negatives and sending them to the 
United States by transPacific air- 
line or radiophoto. 

Radiophotos go to the States 
on the Army Signal Corps’ new 
and modern equipment, manned 
by hard working officers -and en- 
listed men. 

Pictures taken by Army pho- 
tographers are sent to Washington 
and copies are released simultan- 
eously to photo agencies. Those 
taken by the agencies’ photog- 
raphers are sent to San Francisco 
when the Army facilities aren't 
occupied with Army business. 

Patience in Radio 

This means long and patient 
work in the Army’s radiophoto 
sending center in downtown 
Tokyo. Sometimes atmospheric 
conditions are good and photos 
move rapidly. Frequently, weath- 
er conditions necessitate constant 
retransmissions before a_ usable 
picture reaches the United States. 

War-front negatives flown from 
Tokyo are received about four 
days a week in Seattle and about 
once a week in San Francisco. 

Mr. Brines related that photog- 
raphers have been so close to the 
fighting in Korea that one went 
for a ride one evening to the air- 
field at Suwon, then returned to 
find that headquarters and all 
his cameras—had been burned. 

“Like their writing compatriots 
who seldom carry anything heav- 
ier than a pencil, the cameramen 
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hitchhike toward the front-line ac- 
tion,’ Mr. Brines said. “Hopping 
in and out of jeeps and trucks with 
bags of equipment lassoed around 
their necks and cameras in both 
hands is an art developed only 
with practice.” 


He Gets Klan Picture, 
Just As in Radio Script 

A YEAR AGO the villain on a CBS 
radio drama, CAsEY—CRIME PHO- 
TOGRAPHER, had Casey in a tight 
spot. Casey had snapped a picture 
of the villain in the very act of 
pulling the trigger, but the villain 
got hold of the camera and 
smashed it. Yet justice prevailed. 
Casey was using one of the new 
picture-in-a-minute cameras. He 
already had the picture safe in his 
pocket. 

Last week, Pat Ford, staff re- 
porter for the Orlando (Fila.) 
News-Journal, acted out Casey’s 


‘script in real life. He had snapped 


a good shot at a Klu Klux Klan 
meeting. A few minutes later, one 
of the Kluxers caught sight of 
Pat’s camera and tore it to pieces. 
But the picture that Pat Ford had 
taken ran three clumns on page 
one of the News-Journal the next 
morning. 

Like Casey, Pat Ford had taken 
a picture with a Polaroid Land 
Camera. The picture was all fin- 
ished and tucked away inside Pat’s 
undershirt before the Kluxers saw 
the camera. 

Prompt action by Detective Ser- 
geant Jack F. Stacey and Patrol- 
man E. W. Massingale of the Or- 
lando Police saved Ford from the 
man-handling taken by the cam- 
era. 

Ford will get his camera re- 
paired free of charge, according to 
a Polaroid official who - said: 
“Since we don’t award Purple 
Hearts, this is the least we can 
do.” 


$50,000 Gift Made 
To Eastman House ] 

A Girt of $50,000 to George 
Eastman House at Rochester by 
George H. Clark, retired business- 
man, will be used for construction 
of a special hall to house displays 
of old and new photographic man- 
ufacturing processes. It will con-| 
tain scale models and dioramas of| 
early photo machinery and experi- 
mental equipment. These will in- 
clude such items as the famous 
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Hurter and Driffield research de- 
vices for sensitometry, an early 
glass table for film base produc- 
tion, ‘and the early motion study 
arrangement of multiple cameras 
by Muybridge. 


‘Safety First’ Reflector 

THE NEW Kalart Concentrating 
Reflector incorporates such fea- 
tures as the patented built-in 
“Safety First” Test Lamp. This 
lamp remains in the socket at all 
times and when lit serves as a 
warning signal that unit is improp- 
erly connected or “shorted,” there- 
by avoiding wasted flash bulbs and 
burnt fingers. 


Compliments, Etc. 

Tommy WEBER, free lance pho- 
tographer in New York City, 
writes in to compliment Jim Col- 
lings on his July 15 article about 
the National Press Photographers 
Association and to state: 

“It had one very concrete re- 
sult. . . . It made me feel very 
guilty as a guy who lives off press 
photography that I was not a 
member, and a working member 
at that—of NPPA. To ease this 
conscience I have applied for ad- 
mission and if they will have me 
I will do my best to support the 
NPPA—and guys like Joe Costa 
who have done so much for all of 
us, members and non-members 
alike.” 


Morrill Ink Appoints 


Chief Chemist for N.E. 


H. A. Longstaff has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist in New 
England for the Geo. H. Morrill 
Co., division of Sun Chemical 
Corp., according to an announce- 
ment made by Ralph C. Persons, 
general manager. 

After 10 years in the Jersey 
City, N. J. laboratory of Eagle 
Printing Ink Co. (Sun), Mr. Long- 
staff was made chief of that lab- 
oratory and retained this position 
from 1937 until 1947. From there 
he was transferred to the Sigmund 
Ullman Division New York lab- 
oratory as assistant chief chemist, 
where he has devoted the past 
four years solely to technical 
service in the larger plants of the 
New York-New Jersey area. 
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Ohio Teachers 
To Make Critical 
Analysis of Press 


ATHENS, O.—A “Show” with- 
out winners, losers, or decisions 
will be staged by the Southeast- 
ern Ohio Newspaper Association 
Oct. 13 at Ohio University here. 

Harold W. Wetherholt, pub- 
lisher of the Gallipolis Daily Trib. 
une and Gallia Times, is president 
of SEONA and the Ohio Blue 
Pencil Club. 

The School of Journalism has 
accepted the job of evaluating and 
analyzing the 30 or more newspa- 
pers in SEONA. Although no 
competitive rating of the news- 
papers will be determined, criti- 
cism sheets of each submitted 
newspaper will be prepared. 

Prof. George Starr Lasher, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism, 
will “judge” the editorials and col- 
umns. Prof. L. J. Hortin will eval- 
uate news and news treatment. 
Prof. A. T. Turnbull will have 
charge of the advertising phase. 
Robert W. McCreanor, instructor, 
has been assigned to makeup and 
typography, and Emerson Sherow, 
director of press relations, will 
handle art and photography. 

Three consecutive issues of the 
member newspapers published be- 
tween March 1 and Sept. 1, 1950, 
will be submitted. Each of the 
judges will prepare a list of perti- 
nent. questions for his particular 
phase of analysis. With these ques- 
tions will be a typed page or two 
of critical evaluation. 

After inspection of the exhibits, 
the members will conduct a clinic 
and roundtable discussion—pro- 
grammed as “Profs. Appraise Pa- 
pers.” The professor will explain 
his criticism—and reply to editors’ 
questions. 

At a dinner, R. Kenneth Kerr, 
Lancaster, president of the Ohio 
Newspaper Association, and Ray 
Palmer, Barnesville, president of 
the Buckeye Press, will talk on 
press problems. 
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War News Gets 
Some Credit for 
Circulation Rise 


Los ANGELES—War news shares 
credit with contests and promo- 
tions for an 8 to 15% increase in 
metropolitan newspaper circula- 
tions this Summer, according to 
a consensus by Los Angeles cir- 
culation and business managers. 

Gains from 8 to 10% by the 


Times, and 15% by the Mirror, 
were directly ascribed to- the 
K-war, with noticeably higher 


sales when news is good. 

The Examiner reported circula- 
tion gains of about 8% during the 
Shriners’ convention early in June, 
with no appreciable diminution 
since. A reader contest during July 
was given equal credit with the 
war for maintaining the summer 
increase. 

Also crediting a reader contest 
for much of its gain since the 
Korean outbreak was the Herald- 
Express, with approximately 10% 
increase. The Daily News noted 
gains above any summer slump, 
but divided honors between the 
war and a series of special articles. 

Personnel Problem 

Newspapers employing carriers 
of draft or enlistment age are al- 
ready noting a gradual decline in 
personnel. One newspaper (the 
Times) reported a score of defec- 
tions from its ranks, due to war 
service. Other newspapers, how- 
ever, reported a large majority of 
carriers well under draft age. 

Loss of employes in reserve 


brackets is expected to create a| 
still more serious problem, espe- | 
cially in key departments and po- | 
Business Man- | 


sitions. Assistant 
ager Ralph Rivet, the Examiner, 


pointed out that if even a few men | 


on the reserve list were called out 
of the pressroom or engraving 
department it would be difficult to 
replace them. Scarcity of men in 
these positions already exists, he 
said, and few other men are being 
trained for such vacancies. A 
general study of all 
problems is now being made. 
Union agreements under nego- 
tiation here also have been vir- 
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tually stopped by lack of any wage 
or price controls, such as prevailed 


in all-out war. Labor leaders, it 
is said, are now averse to setting 
definite contract figures in the ab- 
sence of stable conditions in other 
fields. In one newspaper plant a 
pressman’s contract is said to have 
reverted to its original bargaining 
basis of nearly 10 months ago, and 
18 other contracts remain to be 
negotiated. 
‘* a t 

Additional reports in the E & P 
spot check on circulation (July 
29, page 8) include: 

Indianapolis—Street sales up. 

Seattle—Overall gain of 5%. 


Tulsa Press Club 
In ‘Snazzy’ Quarters 


Tutsa, Okla.—Members of the 
Tulsa Press Club unveiled their 
snazzy new club rooms July 30. 

The headquarters, situated on 
the mezzanine of the Adams 
Hotel, is the first permanent quar- 
ters of the 40-year-old organiza- 
tion, which has 162 members. 

J. Burr Gibbons, Tulsa advertis- 
ing agency owner and first presi- 
dent of the now Tulsa Press Club, 
recalled that an attempt was made 
more than 30 years ago to raise 
funds for a permanent meeting 


place but the plans, modest as 


they were, fell through. 

Standout feature of the club- 
rooms is the 10-foot snack bar, 
the padded front of which will be 
covered with zebra cloth. The 
same cloth will cover 30-inch 
square picture frames that will 
hold caricatures of club members 
and outstanding examples of news- 
paper photography. 

Credit for making the dream of 
clubrooms come true goes to Mrs. 
Julia Blakely, Tulsa Tribune 
woman’s. editor, who is club pres- 
ident; Lee Erhard, managing edi- 
tor of the Tulsa World, and Ken- 
neth Barnes of the Oil and Gas 
Journal. 





The Mutual Life’s ideas about its em- 
ployee relations are quite different from 
those of the legendary shoemaker whose 
children went barefoot. We think em- 
ployees deserve the same consideration 
that guides us in serving the public... 
belief in the rights of the individual. 

We want people in our business who 
have abilities that are well above aver- 
age, and we want to pay them better than 
average salaries for a superior quality of 
work. Our objectives are the highest 
possible standard of service to policy- 











holders and a desirable working environ- 
ment for our employees. Those objectives 
are sought through careful selection of 
new employees, analysis of special skills 
and aptitudes, training courses, the pay- 
ment of salaries that correspond to re- 
sponsibilities, plus liberal provisions for 
vacations, sickness, and retirement. 

We feel sure all these result in happier 
working conditions that increase effi- 
ciency and inevitably benefit the owners 
of The Mutual Life—our more than one 
million policyholders. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Caracas Newsmen Note 


U. S. Book on Writing 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


’ 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, N. Y. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD WRIT- 
ING. By Cleanth Brooks and Robert 
Penn Warren. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 523 pp. $4.75. 
Caracas, Venezuela — Caracas 


reporters wanted spot translations 
of this book when they saw me 
reading it, waiting for a press con- 
ference. And when Venezuelans 
want anything, they want it with 
exuberance and infectious gleam. 

They strive for good writing in 
the newspapers here. Their style 
is more concerned with grace and 
rhythm, perhaps, than with our 
lean and muscular march of facts. 
Indeed, many part-time writers 
contribute regularly to the Venez- 
uelan press—novelists, poets, es- 
sayists. 

Caracas newspapers are well 
edited and progressive. El Nacion- 
al with the largest circulation— 
55,000 in a city of half a million 
—uses a news appeal that is a 
cross between the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun and New 
York Journal-American. El Uni- 
versal in tone and content re- 
minds an American of the New 
York Times. La Esfera resembles 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

Good Press for U. S. 


American action in Korea is get- 
ting an excellent press in Venez- 
uela. That is true in news evalua- 
tion, the implication of headlines, 
and in comment. News of Com- 
munist atrocity and of “Vigoroso 
Resistencia Yankee” have been 
played with pro-American empha- 
sis. 

Tight and vigorous American 
newspaper writing seems “flat and 
staccato” to Venezuelan journal- 
ists. We are “too preoccupied 
with facts,” they declare. They 
like the sound of resonant sen- 
tences for its own sake. Sentences 
that tinkle and flow, like a ma- 
rimba_ band. 

Of course, Spanish is singularly 
euphonious. American mothers in 
Caracas complain, “When our 
children in school get the knack 
of reading Spanish aloud, they no 
longer like to read English. And 
at play they sing the Venezuelan 
national anthem with great gusto 
—with only the faintest notion of 
what ii means. It sounds nice!” 

Emphasis Device Treated 

So it isn’t strange that facts, 
though reasonably important in 
Venezuelan journalism, must dance 
and sparkle in a stylistic choreog- 
raphy of rhythm and device. Par- 
ticularly with the emphasis on lit- 
erary contributors. 

But device and techniques they 
go for. When I orally translated 
sections of this new volume, “Fun- 
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damentals of Good Writing,” 
Caracas reporters took notes as- 
siduously. The book should be 
even more re-freshening for Amer- 
ican newsmen. For it is well- 
written—by a Pulitzer Prize nov- 
elist, Robert Penn Warren, pro- 
fessor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Cleanth 
Brooks, one of the better literary 
critics and a professor of English 
at Yale. Their study presents 
some distinctly new emphasis. 

The device of emphasis the au- 
thors discuss brightly and help- 
fully: 

“The intended scale of impor- 
tance of elements in writing 
should be clear,” they warn. “All 
cats are black in the dark, but 
all things should not look alike 
in the light of a writer’s interest 
in his subject. There is a fore- 
ground and a background of in- 
terest. Each item should appear 
in its proper location.” 

Suppose Patrick Henry, they 
suggest, had, from that historic 
chamber in colonial Virginia, de- 
claimed as follows: “Liberty is a 
very important thing to mankind. 
I would rather have liberty than 
anything else, for it is the basis 
of everything else. I had rather 
die than lose liberty.” 

His audience, then and down 
the years, would have yawned in 
his face. But what he actually 
said still resounds far from that 
tense but somewhat barren room 
in which he uttered it: 

“I know not what course others 
may take. But as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death!” 


Economy of Language 

The economy of language, the 
dramatic quality of the statement, 
the swelling balance of the 
rhythm, Professors Brooks and 
Warren point out—‘“these things 
make the statement memorable, 
when the mere idea would have 
been forgotten.” 


Or suppose John Randolph had 
thus described his political op- 
ponent: “Henry Clay is a bril- 
liant man, but his apparent bril- 
liance is really superficial clever- 
ness. He is vain and _ strutting. 
He is also corrupt.” 

Nobody would remember the 
remark. What he actually spat so 
caustically lives in style as one 
of the most savage insults in our 
language: “So brilliant, yet so 
corrupt, which, like a rotten mac- 


kerel by moonlight, shines and 
stinks.” 
The comparison, the authors 


remark, “sums up all he meant, 


vividly and unforgettably.” It does 
indeed. 

In this illustrative, pointed way, 
“Good Writing” pungently dis- 
cusses exposition, argument, nar- 
rative, paragraphs, style, diction, 
metaphor, situation and tone, the 
final integration, and description. 
Their illustrative discussions of 
verbs and vivid nouns—and nar- 
rative movement —in descriptive 
writing, and their graphic and 
practical hints on the use of con- 
trast and consistency in metaphor 
are particularly thought-provok- 
ing. 

. Reasons for Metaphors 

Essential degrees of similarity, 
contrast, and consistency in meta- 
phor are explained with unusual 
clarity. Metaphors are used prin- 
cipally to control reader-attitudes 
toward meaning, the authors point 
out. “A metaphor is ultimately the 
power,” they explain, “to take a 
given and known term and bend 
it to a fresher and richer use.” | 

One Venezuelan journalist in 
conversation rolled out a meta- 
phor that interested me. “Russia’s 
tennis racquet,” he smiled, “bat- 
ting satellite balls, has democracy, 
for the moment, reaching for a 
backhand in a corner—and watch- 
ing apprehensively along the back- 
line for other balls to come ille- 
gitimately into play. The balls 
may go dead or get lost. But so 
far it doesn’t hurt the racquet. 

That was a clearer, grimmer 
figure than the American Con- 
gressman’s mixed metaphor the 
authors quote in this book: 

“I smell a rat. I see it floating 
in the air. But I'll nip it in the 
bud.” 


Amusing Anecdotes 


On Glamor Girls 
HOW I BECAME A_ GIRL RE- 

PORTER. By Hyman Goldberg. Dou- 

bleday & Co. $2.50. ; 

HyMAN GOLDBERG interviews 
glamor girls for the New York 
Mirror Sunday Magazine, “How 
I Became a Girl Reporter” is an 
amusing recital of his experiences 
in that trade. Chapters entitled 
“Girls, Girls, Girls” are  inter- 
spersed with anecdotes about fel- 
low newspapermen in New York 
whom Mr. Goldberg has known 
during his reporting years with the 
World, Post, PM and now the 
Mirror. ’ 

In his rare moments of serious- 
ness, Mr. Goldberg makes sage ob- 
servations like this: “Nowadays, 
there is a growing vogue among 
people from the movies to look 
with distaste upon the insatiable 
appetite of their public for details 
of their private lives. ‘Our private 
lives, the actors and actresses 
moan piteously, ‘belong to us.’ 
Well, the hell they do, say I, for 
one. Actors and actresses can’t 
have private lives any more than 
politicians and athletes can be- 
cause they are not private people. 
Their professional lives belong to 
the public that supports them and 
makes them what they are, and no 
one can draw the line... . 

“No one knows better than the 
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Bilby Book to Tell — 
Israeli-Arab Story 


Covering both sides of a shoot- 
ing war is a risky way of making - 
a living, and Kenneth W. Bilby, 
who performed this job in Israe} 
for the New York Herald-Tribune 
found himself caught in the mid- 
dle more than once. In fact, Ab- 
dullah, the Arab King, actually 
used him as an unofficial middle- 
man to carry the initial peace 
overtures to Ben-Gurion. 

This story, and more inside in- 
formation on the Israeli-Arab 
struggle, is told in Mr. Bilby’s 
book, “New Star in the Near 
East,” which Doubleday will pub- 
lish Aug. 24. Mr. Bilby is cur- 
rently attached to the London of- 
fice of the Herald Tribune. 





actors that the blatting about a 
craving for anonymity off the 
screen is a phony pose and a 
crock. They.» would be the first 
to scream with anguish if we, who 
interview them and write about 
them, would suddenly cease to 
show an interest in their innermost 
thoughts and their antic behavior.” 


e 
Judges Disagree 
On Divorce News 

PHILADELPHIA—The filing of a 
divorce suit is a matter of public 
record available to newspapers, 
President Judge Curtis Bok of 
Common Pleas Court ruled July 
27 in disagreement with a fellow 
jurist. 

The comment was occasioned 
by the action of Judge Thomas 
Bluett in ordering public notice 
of the filing of a divorce suit im- 
pounded. Judge Bluett maintained 
the filing of the divorce was the 
business of the parties concerned 
and not of the public. 

“I do not see,” Judge Bok said, 
“how the record of the actual 
filing of a suit can be impounded 
under the law. 

“That should be a matter of 
public record. Certainly, if A 
sues B that is news. Whether or 
not the testimony itself at a later 
date might be impounded must 
be decided on existing conditions.” 
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‘Uncle Joe’ Dig 
In Political Ad 
Not Libelous 


Akron, O.—Common Pleas 
Judge Frank H. Harvey dismissed 
Rep. Walter B. Huber’s $150,000 
libel suit against the Beacon Jour- 
nal and Paul Allshouse last week. 

The suit concerned a_ political 
advertisement in behalf of Ed 
Rowe, which was published in the 
Beacon Journal on Oct. 23, 1948, 
over the signature of Mr. Alls- 
house, who was Mr. Rowe’s cam- 
paign manager. ; 

The suit labelled as libelous per 
se the advertisement’s caption. 
which read: “Do You Want One 
of Uncle Joe’s Nephews for Your 
Congressman?” 

In sustaining a demurrer filed in 
behalf of the defendants, Judge 
Harvey ruled that neither the cap- 
tion, at which the suit was direct- 
ed, nor the entire advertisement 
was libelous per se. He said that 
the advertisement was “not action- 
able without proof of special 
damage.” 

The petition filed for Mr. Huber 
charged malice. It declared that 
the caption was intended to say 
and mean, to be understood as 
saying and meaning and was un- 
derstood by readers as saying that 
Mr. Huber was and is a Commu- 
nist . . . and could not be trusted 
to be loyal to the United States. 

In his decision, Judge Harvey 
stated: 

“The caption alone identifies no 
one. In order for a publication to 
be libelous it must identify speci- 
fically the individual. ‘Your Con- 
gressman’ is any individual who 
has been elected to Congress. 

“Considering the remainder of 
the advertisement, it must mean 
to the average reader that it was 
a pure political advertisement set- 
ting forth a political argument 
against the voting record of the 
plaintiff as a congressman. 

“It was aimed at the judgment 
of the congressman in passing 
upon affairs of public interest. 

“The article does not say and 
is not reasonably susceptible by 
the average reader to mean that 
the plaintiff was either a Commu- 
nist or a Communist sympathizer. 

“It was saying, in effect, that his 
voting record was comforting to 
the Communist Party, a voting 
record which is not specifically de- 
nied in the petition. 

“It was further saying that his 
actions in voting as he did vote, 
although innocent, consisted of 
bad political judgment, and under 
the temper of the times and in 
view of our relationship with Rus- 
sia threatening the peace of the 
world, his political judgment as 
a Congressman was dangerous.” 

The demurrer was filed for the 
Beacon Journal Publishing Co. by 
Attys. C. Blake McDowell Jr. and 
Clarence May of the law firm of 
Brouse, McDowell, May, Bierce & 
Wortman. 
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Daily Gives Stores 
Anti-Hoarding Signs 

BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—The En- 
quirer and News has printed and 
circulated to several hundred 
stores placards proclaiming: 
“There is plenty of food. Don’t 
buy more than you need.” 


The idea for the cards came | 


from Art Middleton, radio news 
director for the newspaper-owned 
Station WELL. City Editor Ralph 
Koons turned it over to the 
paper’s promotion man, Paul Hal- 
ler and within 48 hours the cards 
were printed and circulated. 


Senate Revives 
Postage Rate 
Increase Bill 


WASHINGTON—With the prospect 
of a longer session of Congress 
than was in view earlier in the 
year, the postage rate increase bill 
will be revived at a Senate com- 
mittee meeting Tuesday, Aug. 8. 

Discussion will center upon a 
report to be submitted by Post- 
master General Jesse M. Donald- 
son who still hopes for legislation 
topping the revenue increase con- 
templated in a House-passed 
measure, one provision of which 
would boost second-class rates by 
about $15,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Donaldson will claim $200,- 
000,000 of the $500,000,000 an- 
nual deficit arises from handling 
second-class mailings and will ar- 
gue it is futile to attack the prob- 
lem unless that classification is to 
be substantially upped. 

Among other things, he will op- 








pose exemption of dailies of less | 


than 10,000 circulation and week- 
lies of less than 5,000 circulation 
from the increased charges, and 
will enter the same objection to 


freeing farm publications and non- | 


profit 
levies. 

The cabinet member is not ex- 
pected to oppose “escalator in- 
creases” provided they amount to 
25% each year for the next four 
years, in effect doubling present 
second-class rates by 1954. 

— 


magazines from _ higher 


Stereos Interested 
In Craft Cooperation 
Closer cooperation between the 


printing trades unions is expected | 


to be a major topic at the an- 
nual convention of the stereotyp- 
ers next month at St. Louis. 


The International Stereotypers’ | 


and Electrotypers’ Union Journal 
for August reports that President 
Leo J. Buckley led a discussion of 
cooperation at the Southwest Con- 


ference in Wichita, Kan. in May. | 
The union chief’s remarks are | 


not recorded, but minutes of the 
meeting gave comments by two 
delegates, one in favor of “fusing” 
the crafts “in order to move for- 
ward” and the other in favor of 
cooperation on the 
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Sometimes you may think of the Telephone 
Company simply as the organization that provides you with 
good telephone service at low cost. 
That, of course, is its most important job. 


But its value to the community and to you personally 
goes far beyond the completing of a call. Wrapped up in the 
words “Telephone Company” are jobs and wages and local 
purchases, as well as telephone service. 

Home Town Booster—The Bell System employs over 
550,000 men and women and its annual payroll is above 
$2,000,000,000. The wages spent by telephone employees 
create jobs and wages for people in many other lines. So 
do the large purchases by Bell Telephone Companies 
themselves. 

Western Electric, the manufacturing, purchasing and 
supply unit of the Bell System, alone bought from 23,000 
concerns in 2500 cities and towns last year. 

These things are good for you and good for your town. 


Need for Adequate Rates—The jobs, the wages, the 
money spent for local goods and services, and the continua- 
tion of good telephone service, all depend on adequate rates 
and earnings. 

For only through adequate rates and earnings can Bell 
Telephone Companies meet the increased cost of furnishing 
the service and attract the new capital needed to improve it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Get Sensible Service 


By T. S. Irvin 


THIS IS ABOUT the time of year 
when newspaper promotion de- 
partments begin to feel the big 
pressure from national advertisers 
for “merchandising cooperation.” 
Fall selling and advertising plans 
have been made, and advertising 
is about to be released. So the 
question comes up, “What will the 
newspaper do for us?” 

We have argued back and forth 
in this space that the newspaper 
ought to look very carefully at all 
requests for merchandising co- 
operation, and that the line be- 
tween merchandising the advertis- 
ing the newspaper carries and 
merchandising the product the ad- 
vertiser sells ought to be sharply 
and clearly defined. 

There’s a Difference 

Our point is that it is the manu- 
facturer’s responsibility to mer- 
chandise his product, and not the 
newspaper’s. But it is to the news- 
paper’s interest to merchandise the 
advertising it carries, to make sure 
that a manufacturer’s dealers are 
aware of his advertising in the 
newspapers, and are completely 
sold on its direct value to them. 

A beautiful illustration of such 
merchandising of advertising 
comes to hand from Bob Lampee 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette. It is a four-page news- 
paper section mailed to the thou- 
sands of retailers in the Pittsburgh 
area who carry U. S. Rubber Co. 
products. It tells them, in an 
eight-column streamer, “Here is 
how you can cash in on the U. S. 
Rubber Pittsburgh plan.” 

The Pittsburgh Plan 

You must be aware of the Pitts- 
burgh plan by now. It is a revolu- 
tionary experiment by a large 
national advertiser to make his 
advertising pay off in immediate 
and direct sales for his retailers. 
Six days a week, the Post-Gazette 
carries an ad for some U. S. 
Rubber product. Each ad carries 
a large-type telephone number. 
The reader calls this number to 
find out specifically where, nearest 
his home, he can buy what’s ad- 
vertised. The plan is projected 
for 52 weeks. You can imagine 
that it is being closely watched 
by all national advertisers, and by 
all media. 

This four-page section tells the 
U. S. Rubber retailer all about 
the plan. It shows him typical ads 
about U. S. Rubber’s wide variety 
of products. It gives him the 
schedule for these ads for two 
months. It shows him some of 
U. S. Rubber’s advertising in na- 
tional magazines that supports the 
local advertising. It shows him 
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how to boost his sales by effective 
display. In brief, it makes him a 
partner in the plan by showing 
him what he gets out of it and 
how he can help himself get the 
most out of it. 
Legitimate Merchandising 

Now, in our book, this is per- 
fect and sensible merchandising 
for a newspaper to do. It helps 
the advertised. It helps the re- 
tailer. It helps the newspaper. 

Merchandising not unlike this 
played a large part in the recent 
splurge RCA Victor made for its 
new television line in special sec- 
tions in newspapers over the coun- 
try. In New York, for instance, 
where the section was carried by 
the New York Times, dealers got 
an attractive blue-and-white folder 
in which the section was enclosed. 
They got this in advance of its 
publication. “Here’s money in the 
bank for you!” this folder told 
them, and told them why. 


Both the Pittsburgh plan of 
U. S. Rubber and the special sec- 
tion plan of RCA Victor are dra- 
matic uses of newspaper selling 
power. Early reports are that 
both plans are proving highly suc- 
cessful. In New York, the RCA 
Victor plan is reported to have 
assured success even before pub- 
lication of the special section be- 
cause of the tremendous enthusi- 
asm it engendered among the 
dealers. But the point to watch 
in both instances is the part sen- 
sible and legitimate merchandising 
of the advertising played. 


Promoting Classified 

A series of brisk, business-like, 
hard-hitting presentations is being 
used by the Los Angeles Mirror 
to sell 18 different classifications 
of classified advertising. Each 
presentation is a four-page folder, 
covers front and back being stand- 
ard, pages two and three being 
devoted to the specific classifica- 
tion. 

The cover is an attractive near- 
simulation of the Mirror’s front 
page, using a picture of the new 
building and the headline “Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing newspaper.” 
Pages two and three detail a com- 
plete promotional program for the 
classification, including banners, 
special column headings, house 
ads, rack cards. The back cover 
sums up advantages of Mirror ad- 
vertising. 


Play Ball! 

If you haven’t been out to see 
any sandlot baseball games this 
year, you’re missing some personal 
pleasure, and probably a good bet 





for your newspaper’s promotion 
program. Up in Middletown, 
Conn., this week, the Press is 
getting set for some 20,000 fans 
to turn out for the “Connecticut 
Little League championships dur- 
ing the week starting Aug. 6. 
That’s the size of the crowd 
that turned out last year, and it 
helped Publisher Elmer S. Hub- 
bell decide to sponsor the tourna- 
ment this year, too. Consider that 
the Middletown semi-pro teams 
consider a turnout of 100 fans 
a good crowd—and you'll see 
what an attraction kid baseball is. 
The Press pays the umpires, 
supplies the baseballs, handles all 
arrangements, and makes awards 
of a cup to the winning team, a 
trophy to the runner-up, a trophy 
to the most valuable player, a 
cup to the leading pitcher, a 
trophy to the leading hitter, silver 
baseball charms to the champion- 


ship team, and bronze ones to 
every kid participating in the 
tournament. 


Sports Editor Fred J. Post, in 
charge of the event, gets good 
front-page stuff out of this kid 
world series. And, for the money 
invested, the Press gets a wonder- 
ful promotion. 


In the Baq 

Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star out 
with its 1950 directory of whole- 
sale and retail establishments in 
metropolitan Peoria. Covers ap- 
pliances, automobiles, beverages, 
department stores, drugs, food, 
hardware, and radio. Gives names 
and addresses, brands handled, 
names of managers and buyers. 
A valuable merchandising help. 

Madison (Wis.) Newspapers 
out with a market data folder re- 
porting biggest percent gain in 
retail sales in U. S. Compares 
Madison’s growth with 13 other 
good markets in population, total 
retail sales, food sales, and drug 
sales. A bright, easy-to-read file 
folder that ought to get good 
reading. 

Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
and American cooperates’ with 
city park department in sponsor- 
ing second annual square dance 
jamboree in municipal stadium 
Aug. 15. Leading dance callers 
in state will take part. 

Hartford (Conn.) Times spon- 
soring 25th annual exhibit of Con- 
necticut Gladiolus Society Aug. 
12-13. Best spike in show gets 
Hartford Times trophy. 
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Oneonta Star Moves 
Into New Building 


ONEONTA, N. Y.—The Oneonta 
Star, published mornings for 49 
years at 12-14 Broad Street, 
moved into its new $140,000 
home at Chestnut and West 
Streets, July 25. 

No editions of 
old publication were missed. 

The streamlined, one-story 
building is 62 feet wide and 210 
feet deep. The front is designed 
in early American style. 


the 60-year- 
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Wright Jdews 


Anti-Hoarding Drive 

WAR AGAINST HOARDING has been 
declared by the Cheyenne News- 
papers, Inc., publishers of the 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) Wyoming Eagle 
and the Wyoming State Tribune, 
which has organized a “I Will 
Not Hoard Club.” The news- 
papers are carrying coupons for 
pledges. Free red, white and blue 





stickers for house windows are 
furnished all members. 
Clipping Service 

A CLIPPING BUREAU has been 


added to the public service de- 
partment of the Cincinnati (O.) 
Post by Stanley DahIman, promo- 
tion editor, who daily mails an 
average of 25 clippings to persons 
in and out of the city who are 
named in the news. Many write 
to express their thanks for the 
newspaper’s thoughtfulness. 


Home Builders Aided 

A NEW SERVICE for home build- 
ers and those planning to remodel 
or repair their homes has been 
set up by the Waukesha (Wis.) 
Daily Freeman. A balcony of the 
newspaper office has been con- 
verted into a “Builder’s Nook,” 
in which are displayed booklets 
on home building and remodeling 
and information about financing 
and Government-insured loans. 
Building supply firms provide the 
reading material. Sidney Shear, 
building editor of the Freeman, is 
in charge. 


‘Copter Caravan 

THe Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Tribune-Telegram is winning wide 
mention for its ‘Copter Caravan 
photos of various towns on a 
state-wide tour. Aerial photo- 
graphs of Utah towns are pub- 
lished. 


Success Stories 

THE Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin 
promotes its classified advertising 
with small run-of-paper testimon- 
ials from successful users of space. 
A typical message: “I had no 
trouble selling my car through 
my Bulletin want ad. The results 
were amazing. I will certainly use 
Bulletin want ads again.” 

s 
Cincinnati Dailies 
Again Back Show 

Cincinnati, O. — The Post and 
Times-Star, for the third year, will 
back the annual Food and Home 
Show at the Zoo, Aug. 22 to Sept. 
4. The Times-Star free cooking 
school and Post quiz show will be 
featured, with a $20,000 merchan- 
dise prize list. 

Harry J. Ulmer, Times-Star pro- 
motion chief, again will manage 
the cooking school, while Stanley 
Dahlman, Post promoter, is assist- 
ing Bob Chandler, foreign adver- 
tising manager, in staging the quiz. 
1949 
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Cox Defines 
Areas for PR 
and Advertising 


Cuicaco—Advertising and pub- 
lic relations can work together 
successfully if each group realizes 
that its tasks are different in that 
the former is selling the products 
of industry while the latter’s job 
is to sell the institutions behind 
those products, but-that very often 
each can aid the other in putting 
its message across to the public. 

This was how Dale Cox, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations for the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., out- 
lined his formula for cooperation 
between advertising and public re- 
lations departments, leading to 
their common success, when he 
spoke before the recent Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield Public Relations 
Conference here. 


“The most important area of 


work for the public relations man,” | 


Mr. Cox said, “is in the formula- 
tion of business policies, the adop- 


tion of methods for carrying out | 


such policies, and the timing of | 
In its work in this | 


such policies. 
field, public relations is an arm 
of business management in the 


same way that product advertising | 


is an arm of salesmanship and dis- 
tribution.” 
His Firm’s Definition 


He repeatedly emphasized the 
definition of public 


relations in | 


use at his company—*“Doing the | 
right thing, in the right way, at | 


the right time, and then telling 
people about it.” 


He said advice to management | 


on what to do, how to do it, and 
when to do it, is a public rela- 
tions man’s job, but that when it 
comes to telling the public the 


whys and wherefores of what has | 
been done, teamwork between ad- | 


vertising and -public relations per- 
sonnel is essential. 

“In a general way,” he said, “it 
is the job of public relations men 


to help the management in the de- | 


signing, engineering, and testing, 
as it were, of the policy actions 
that form the basis for institu- 
tional advertising. They should 


help bring the policy down to the | 


advertising stage. Then, as in the 
case of product advertising, the 
men and women from the advertis- 


ing field should come in to furnish | 
the know-how which they possess. | 


“This should be a cooperative 
undertaking. The public relations 
man is in position to know all the 
background behind the néw com- 


pany policy or action. The adver- | 
using man, in turn, understands | 


techniques and methods better 


than the public relations man. The | 


institutional advertising that re- 
sults from the joint efforts of pub- 
lic relations and advertising men 
is better than where any one group 
tries it alone. It contains the best 


from each field of effort and un- | 


derstanding. It is more convinc- 
ing and more effective.” 
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Correspondents Meet 


For Lunch and Panel 

St. JosEPH, Mo.—Sixty news 
correspondents of the St. Joseph 
News-Press and Gazette from 
Missouri, Kansas and Iowa gath- 
ered July 15 at the Country Club 
to spend the day as guests of the 
papers. They attended a luncheon, 
listened to talks and exchanged 
views. 

It was the third annual confer- 
ence arranged through the Mis- 
souri Newswriters Association, a 
joint project of the Missouri Press 
Association and the University of 
Missouri. Miss Maude Freeland, 
executive secretary of the Mis- 
souri Newswriters Association, 
conducted the formal program. 
W. J. Morrissey, circulation man- 
ager of the News-Press and the 


Gazette, discussed the necessity of 
close cooperation between the 
news and circulation departments. 

A panel discussion was con- 
ducted by Dean Wilde, managing 
editor of the Gazette; Gene Sul- 
livan and Dave Rosen, represent- 
ing the sports departments of the 
two papers; Jack Miller, Gazette 
state editor; Richard S. Jones, 
photographer, and Christine Long 
and Rebecca Cason of the state 
desk. 


School Fashions 
A 48-page Back-to-School Fash- 


ions supplement to the New York 
Times Magazine was _ published 
July 30. Forty-one advertisers 


were represented in the roto sec- 
tion, and advertising totaled 19,- 
720 lines (23 pages). 


Call Off Express Rate 
Hearing Before ICC 


A hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 10 
was called off after the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
had agreed to two 10% Railway 
Express Agency rate increases for 
newspapers. 

ANPA agreed to rate increases 
of Jan. 20 and March 1 and at 
the same time obtained certain 
concessions and changes in the 
rate-fixing system. In one conces- 
sion the Railway Express will 
eliminate the 95c minimum per 
shipment and substitute a $3 
monthly minimum charge on 
shipments to each destination. 
Another calls for extending first- 
zone rates from its old limits of 
600 miles to 1,000 miles. 
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the Korean situation is fore- 
ing drastic changes upon our 
whole economy. Its impact 
has been felt by many indus- 
tries—has to some extent al- 
ready been reflected in stock 
values. Others may be af- 
fected soon —for better, or 
for worse. 


It’s time to review your security holdings—time to see 
if they fit these changed conditions. 


Our study “Taking Stock” points out the stocks we 
favor in the light of what has happened, what seems 
probable ahead. We'll gladly send a free copy. 


BACHE & Co. 
Founded 1879 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK & CURB EXCHANGES AND 
OTHER LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


36 Wa LL Sr., NEw York 5, N. Ys; 
Digby 4-3600 


MID-TOWN OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. MU 6-5900 
(Open Evenings) 


(Open Saturdays) 








Offices in principal cities to serve the needs of buyers 
: and sellers of securities and commodities 
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Mallon Dies, 49; 


‘The Lone Wolf 
Of the Potomac’ 


By James J. Butler 

WASHINGTON — Paul Raymond 
Mallon was known by fellow 
Washington newsmen as the “Lone 
Wolf of the Po- 
tomac” because 
he seldom was 
seen at a press & 
conference, yet} 
he became the 
only reporter 
barred from 
White House con- 
ferences by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

Mr. Mallon, 
who died July 30 
from a heart ail- 
ment, considered 
press conferences 
“a waste of time” for a columnist 
engaged in producing what he 
titled “News Behind the News”— 
one of the first syndicated inter- 
pretive columns out of Washington. 
While he was a prolific writer with 
circulation represented in the read- 
ership of 300 newspapers, his 
newspaper associates seldom saw 
him at the meeting places of the 
working press. 

There always was doubt as to 
the exact facts in the White House 
ban. The news writer had picked 
Harold Ickes as a special target at 
a time when the Secretary of In- 
terior was an Executive Mansion 
favorite. The Secret Service agent 
who conveyed the Presidential 
message to Mr. Mallon described 
it as a “request” to remain away 
from press conferences; Mr. Mal- 
lon took such a request as a com- 
mand. And he did the normal 
thing within his professional prac- 
tice; he made it a point to attend 
the next conference; not only that 
but arranged a private one with 
Mr. Roosevelt, which took place 
after other reporters had left. The 
columnist was reinstated in good 
graces. Then he reverted to his 
regular practice of staying away 
anyhow. 

At the height of his popularity, 
in point of clientele at least, he 
quit the column in 1947, announc- 
ing he was “going to get in some 
fishing.” He refused to make fur- 
ther explanation. However, his de- 
cision to retire came as the climax 
of a long crusade to force pub- 
lishers to print in full, or eliminate 
entirely, the text of a syndicated 
column, but in no case to edit it 
in a manner that changes a fact or 
opinion expressed. He charged 
that deletions often have that ef- 
fect. He made numerous surveys 
to establish his point which finally 
boiled down, after much editorial 
exchange, to a condemnation of 
alleged abuse of the right to edit. 

A newspaperman since he left 
his native Mattoon, IIl., at the age 
of 17 to become a city room em- 
ploye on the Lonisville Courier- 
Journal, Mr. Mallon combined 
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Mallon 


newspapering and formal school- 
ing for a decade, first at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and later at 
Notre Dame when he was on the 
staff of the South Bend (Ind.) 
News-Times. 

He went to United Press in New 
York in 1920, transferred to Wash- 
ington in 1923, and soon was rec- 
ognized as a topflight Congression- 
al reporter. In 1929 he published 
the Senate roll calls on two Presi- 
dential nominations to federal of- 
fice and was responsible for ending 
the practice of taking such votes 
in executive session. That came 
only after the Senate threatened 
to cite him for contempt and he 
defied that august body to do so. 

The columnist had as a major 
hobby, the study of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s military strategy in 
the Civil War. It was a hobby 
that was to give him eminence as 
a forecaster of movements by Hit- 
ler’s armies in World War 2. Early 
in the war, he detected the fact 
that the Nazis were patterning 
their campaigns exactly as Lee 
had under, of course, conditions 
changed by the advance of mod- 
ern equipment. Following the 
hunch that Hitler would continue 
as a student of Lee, Mr. Mallon 
found himself right. He often ex- 
pressed the hope that he might 
retire from columning young 
enough to have the energy to write 
a book on Lee and the Confed- 
erate Army. 

Mr. Mallon was 49, married 
since 1929 to Viola Jane Win- 
greene of Minneapolis. They had 
no children. 


@Obituary 


Harry A. SIMARD, 66, for more 
than 25 years a photographer on 
the staff of the Boston (Mass.) 
Record-American, July 28. 

Mrs. CONSTANCE L. COOLEY, 
52, wife of ARTHUR W. COooLey, 
president of Inland Newspaper 
Representatives, Inc., and at one 
time associated with the classified 
department of the Chicago Trib- 
une, at Wheaton, Ill., July 25. 

D. I. Rei, 73, for 30 years 
Negro notes reporter for the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Herald and a for- 
mer editor of the Christian Evan- 
gelist, a church publication. 

WILLIAM Gray DuNL LAP, 36, re- 
porter - photographer for the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Evening Inde- 
pendent, who began work for that 
paper as an office boy at the age 
of 8, July 30. His father, ARCHIE 
R. DUNLAP, is executive editor of 
the Independent. 

MyLes STANDISH, 77, financial 
advertising manager of the Boston 
(Mass.) Post since 1928, at Ply- 
mouth, N. H., July 29. 

JoHN A. WAGNER, 88, for many 
years publisher of the Ottumwa 
(la.) Journal and Freie Presse, a 
German-language weekly no long- 
er published, July 29. 

Epwin F. Co.tins, 63, a staff 
reporter for the Boston (Mass.) 
Globe for 36 years, Aug. 1. 





STANLEY LIVINGSTON MCMI- 
CHAEL, 71, former staff member 
of the Detroit (Mich.) Tribune 
and the Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer and author of 25 books on 
real estate operation, at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., July 29. 

Louis ALEXANDER, a former re- 
porter for the old Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record and for more than 
40 years operator of the Philadel- 
phia Associated Press, a bureau in 
City Hall that supplied election 
returns to newspapers, July 28. 
Mr. Alexander originated the news 
bureau while he was secretary of 
the City Editors Association. 

Mrs. MARY  MAcCRACKEN 
JONES, writer of feature articles 
for various newspapers and for 
the Edgar News Service and an 
active member of the American 
Newspaper Women’s Club and the 
Women’s National Press Club, in 
Washington D. C., July 28. 

JosePH A. KIERNAN, 56, sports 
editor of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette from 1929 to 
1935 and formerly a sports writer 
for the Providence (R. I.) Trib- 
une, in Providence, July 24. 

Leo H. Lowe, 75, former pub- 
lisher of the Kewanee (Ill.) Star 
which merged in 1926 with an- 
other newspaper to form the pres- 
ent Star-Courier, July 28. 

EARL WAYLAND (Squire) 
Mauck, 74, for 19 years associ- 
ate editor of the Gallipolis (O.) 
Tribune, July 26. Mr. Mauck 
helped his close friend, the late 
O. O. McINTyRE, columnist, get 
started in newspaper work on an 
East Liverpool (O.) newspaper. 

ARTHUR UNGAR, 64, editor of 
Daily Variety, theatrical trade 
publication since it started publi- 
cation in 1933, July 24, at Del 
Mar, Calif. He served for a 
number of years with New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh newspapers as business 
manager. 

Miss LayAH IMBODEN RIGGs, 
55, society editor of the Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald and Review since 
1931, July 31. 

ARTHUR J. FLYNN, 52, former 
sports editor of the Greenfield 
(Mass.) Recorder-Gazette and a 
sports contributor to the Spring- 


field, Mass. newspapers, in Green- 
field, July 24. 


a 

Tribune Film Abroad 

CuicaGo—More than 7,000 per- 
sons in three cities in India are 
the latest citizens of foreign coun- 
tries to see the Chicago Tribune’s 
“Trees to Tribunes” film on news- 
paper production. The documen- 
tary was presented by the United 
States Information Service at jour- 
nalism exhibitions in Delhi, Bom- 
bay, and Calcutta. Other copies 
have been sent recently to a mis- 
sionary group in Bengal and, on 
the other side of the world, to 
the State Department’s Office of 
International Information in Ger- 
many. The picture has beeh ex- 
hibited in a total of 17 foreign 
countries. 
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Classified 


Section 


A COUNTRY-WIDE 
ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


RATE GUIDE 


Consecutive Insertions 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions line Rate 
1 $.50 


1 40 
(Four time orders include 1 
year registration in E&P Place- 
ment Service for positions not 
advertised.) 

Advance Payment Requested 
eeee?es# 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 


2 oO 

4d 80 
(Lower 13 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 
Charge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 


Count 30 units per line (27 
units for box). No abbrevia- 
tions. Add 15ec for Box service 
—Replies mailed daily. 


> 


Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to edit all copy. 


Deadline Wed. at 2 P.M. 
(After Last Mail) 











NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 





*x Let me help you find a sound 
property in_ the West. Arthur W. 
Stypes, 625 Market St., San Francisco 


5, Calif. 

MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buy 

LEN REIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


PROSPEROUS lowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Towa. 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. Y. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily yo Properties 
W. H. Glover Co entura, California, 


ESTABLISHED | PEF 


























NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable tt on fair terms 
R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
a. Bs Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Jenice, California 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 











States, Midwest, Southwest. Unlimit- 
ed Service in Limited Field. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 


Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE _ 


DAILY in eastern state. >, Nice plant. plant. 
Own building. Want to get larger pa- 
per. Annual business $100,000 plus. 
Unusual chance for working partners. 
Balanced farm and factory area. Fine 
town. $35,000 down payment. Box 
6175, Editor & Publisher. 

WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 
ESTABLISHED WEEKLY covering 
rich Southwest government project. 
No plant, good field. $6.000 cash. 
Owner awaiting service call. Box 6152, 
Editor & Publisher. 

OWNER EXPEOTS Navy orders. Full 
price $22,500 for excellent Southwest 
Weekly. Best equipment, 2 linos, du- 
plex, fine job moshinery. $10, 000 
down. Box 6151, Editor & Publisher. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





SwWANNA FIGHT?’ A fight that 
will pay big profits. County seat town 
of 5,000 in Southern Wisconsin has 
two weeklies. Larger paper for sale 
at less than annual gross. Opposition 
paper highly vulnerable. Ideal spot for 
single semi-weekly, Buyer must have 
experience, $10,000 and a real liking 
for a fight. Larry Towe Agency, 1967 
South Shore Drive, Holland, Michigan. 








ONE OF LEADING Bi-Weekly news- 
papers in south, growing town of 
9.000. 1949 volume, $56,000.00. Estab- 
lished 57 years, ABC 3300, completely 
equipped plant Reason offered for 
sale owners not experienced 
8 Once-in-lifetime opportu- 
nity for experienced, responsible news- 
paper man. For full particulars write 


present 
etive 














Box 6185, Editor & Publisher. 

Yew YORK STATE. Exclusive, prof- 
‘table ABC weekly in good market 
with real opportunity for development. | 
Complete plant fireproof building, 
1949 gross $35,000 — $10,000 down 
handles Sox 6195, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. —— 

WASHINGTON WEEKLY. Gross 





$17,500 asking $13,500 with $8,000 | 
own. OREGON WEEKLY. $42/000 | 
includes building. $11 


,500 down. | 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
Gross $31,000. Nets $15,000. Down 
$15,000. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 Melrose 
Ave. Los Angeles 27, California. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


TWO YOUNG MEN, 30, wish to buy 
newspaper in progressive community 
anywhere in U. S. Will pay $10,000 
down. Please report fully and send a 
current copy of paper. All replies 
confidential. Address Jack Potter, 18 
East Chestnut St., Chicago 11, Ili- 
now. 


DO YOU 








want to retire? If so we 
will lease your newspaper. 20 years 
experience. We pay the rent in cash 
by the month. 

WILLIAMS NEWSPAPER CO. 
Spencer, Iowa 


EXPERIENCED Newspaperman wants 
to buy weekly in progressive commu- 
nity in New York, New England or 
Pennsylvania. Ready to start in fall. 
Good down payment. Box 6155, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE newsman seeks week- | 
ly or small daily in East. Box 6176, | 
Editor & Publisher. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LONG-ESTABLISHED 





printing-pub- 





lishing interests (Spanish-language 
and English-language) now engaged in 
expansion general news, financial, 
commercial and industrial reporting 
throughout South America, desire to 
establish contact with North Ameri- 


can printers-publishers interested in 
cash or equipment investments in 
South America. We are located in one 
of the fastest growing cities of this 
continent. within ten hours by Pa- | 
nagra and Braniff airlines of every | 
other continental capital. Banking 
references. Equivalent local capital 
available. Address: Andean Airmail, 
P. 0. Box 531, Lima, Peru: or Cable 
Address—‘‘Perutimes,’’ Lima. 








SERVICES 





YOUR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 


Scores of Real Estate Boards are buy- 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June release 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad- | 
Vertising Service. ‘‘It meant over | 
$1,000 worth of plus business,’’ says 
Alan Clark, CAM, Amarillo’ News- 
Globe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 
3 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
v ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 

rite for sample copy and quotation 
on return-at-will basis. Howard Parish 


CAPITALIZE on Korean issue with 
‘*How Planes Fight and Bomb,’’ big 
book, entire issue, fraction publisher’s 
cost. Box 6180, Editor & Publisher. 











Classified Advertisin i 
a g Service, 8th 
woe. Daily News Tower, Miami 82, 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
ity; 4 cars large rolls; 4 cars half 
rolls—about 36” diameter. September 
delivery. Bunge Pulp & Paper Co., 
45 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 

CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots | 











at attractive prices. July shipment | 
and continuous bookings. Inquiries 
invited. Canadian Newsprint Supply | 


Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: ORegon 9- 
3870. 

STANDARD NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
Sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6079, Editor & Publisher 

















NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS _ 
LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
_ __ Service Nationwide | 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. | 
MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, | 








assembling, entire newspaper plants. | 
—— maintenance, service nation- | 
wide, 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


8626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. | 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
ANYWHERE 
28 East 4th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 
hone: SPring 17-1740 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


OUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full | 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
¢ycle AC. Complete with resistors and | 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will | 
power 4 decks single width, quad or| 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60| 
cycle, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor | 
friction press drive with drum speed 























controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 
Used, serviceable, recently with- 


drawn from service, reasonably priced, | 
immediately available. 
THE EASTERN COLOR PRINTING 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 





8 page Model 

Linotypes—two 
No. 5. 

3—C Intertypes 3 mags. 

1—C Intertype 42 em 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 

1—-C Intertype with quadder. 

toss 45 C mat roller. 

No. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
Goss plate shaver. 

Miehle and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Duplex. 
Model 8 





and two 





See for yourself why so 
many advertisers prefer 
Editor & Publisher Classi- 
fied Ads to sell mechanical 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








equipment ... 
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PRESSES FOR SALE 
GOss UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22%- 
inch cutoff. 


| 


GOSS—DECKER TYPE, 32-64 Page 





Capacity, 22%-inch cutoff, used as 
Comie. 
HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca 


pacity, 22%-inch cutoff, AC Drive. 
———_ | 
“*X’’ PATTERN, Sextuple and 
Sextuple, 21%-inch cutoff. 


HOE 
Double 


HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 page capacity, 
end feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16-inch cutoff, 4 


Units, 32-64 Page Capacity, Roller 
searings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers Substucture, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 


SCOTT—4—MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 
32-64 Page Capacity. 22%-inch cutoff, 


Pair Folders, Floor Feed, Two 60 HP. 
Drives. Ideal for Color Flexibility. 
Available Immediately. 


KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- | 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and | 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4.500 pound capacity, 32-inch diam- 
eter, guaranteed new condition. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 18, N 
Phone: 


<f ? 
BRyant 9-1132 





16 PAGE DUPLEX Tubular News- 
paper Press. With stereo equipment. 





Available immediately. AC motor 
equipment. TURNER PRINTING MA- 


CHINERY, INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: Chi- 
cago—Detroit. 


MODEL 8 LINOTYPE $27999 with 
Electric Pot, Metal Feed, 2 Molds in 
4 Mold Disk, 83 Magazines, AO Motor 
$2.750. 

MODEL 14 LINOTYPE £23789 with 
Gas Pot, DC Motor, 3 Molds in 4 
Mold Disk, 3 Main Magazines, 4 
Auxiliary Magazines, Margach Feed. 
11 Fonts Mats $2,500. } 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, both 
machines in good condition. Prices 
include crating and loading. ALAN 
DIETCH, 71 Queensboro Rd., Roches- 
ter 9, N. Y. Phone Culver 2931. | 


WHY PAY MORE! Immediate deliv- 
ery on L & B Heavy Duty Newspaper 
Turtles in any quantity. Cast iron 
machined top, tubular steel legs with 
rigid ‘‘X’’ cross brace. Height you 
specify with half inch adjustment up | 
or down. With 4-inch cast iron wheels | 
in ball bearing swivel fork, $59.50.) 
Same wheel and fork, but with Durex 
wheel bearing, $62.50. With 5-inch 
Darnell steel wheel in ball bearing, 
swivel steel fork, $71.50 with 5-inch 
Darnell rubber wheel in ball bearing, 














swivel steel fork, $74.50. All prices | 
F.O.B. Shipped fully assembled and | 
erated. Satisfied customers in practi- 


cally every state in the Union. 90% 
of North Carolina dailies are using 
L & B Turtles. Write for literature or 
order direct from this ad. 
L. & B. SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 





COMPLETE Small dail 
plant. Model A Duplex. 
19, 5. Mats, Router, 
Furnace, Turtles, 

Job Shop, Cabinets, 
cation Southwest. 

& Publisher. 


newspaper 
inotypes 14, 
Saws, Caster, 
Engraving Plant, 
Stones, etc. Lo- 
Box 6094, Editor 





GE AUTOMATIC printing press con- 
trol, 220V, 600, 3P, AC 50/5 HP. 
Consisting of control panel and re- 
sistors only. Dealers invited to make 
offer. Herald-Times, Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin. 








FOR SALE—Goss Press No. 489. 16 
Pages single cast. Two decks, 22 inch 
eut off. 15 H.P. 220 volts A.C. Mo- 
tor. Casting Box, Tail Trimmer and 
Finishing Block. Write News Publish- 
ing Co., 1500 Main St., Wheeling, 
W. Virginia. 


STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT 
HOE heavy duty Saw & Trimmer. 


GOSS Curved Plate Router for 14%” 
diameter plates. 


HOE & Royle Flat Plate Routers. 


OSTRANDER-Seymour full page Plat 


Shaver. 
GOSS 45-C Dry Mat Roller. 
GOSS & Duplex Curved Plate Shavers. 


1'4- to 4-ton Metal Furnaces, with and 


without pumps. 


SCOTT 4-piece Casting Equipment fox 


23 9/16” sheet cut, 4” plates. 
WOOD Junior Autoplate for casting 
15” diam. plates, 7/16” thick. 
MODEL 25 Vandercook Proof Press, 


& ready. 


Form Tables & ‘‘Dural’’ 
Stereo. Chases. 


rebuilt 
NEW Hall 
lightweight 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 


120 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 





GOSs 4 UNIT 
LOW DESIGN 22%” 
CUT-OFF PRESS 


1 DOUBLE folder, underneath feed, 
double roll stands, automatic tensions, 
rubber rollers. 150 H.P. Cline Drive 
A. @. Cutler Hammer Conveyor. 
ALSO Electric Furnace—Wood Pony 
Auto Plate and other Stereotype 
Equipment. 

— AVAILABLE SHORTLY 


Box 6161, Editor & Publisher 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
STEREO MACHINERY 


Vacuum Casting Box 
Boring Machine, New Style 
Electric Mat Scorcher 
Routing Machine 
Metal Furnace & P 
IMMEDIATE 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


ump 
DELIV ERY 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQU!PMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 





New York Chicago 
FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 31 
Linotypes. Immediate Shipment. 


Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7 ie , 
SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
pump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, 

DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pump and_ pot. ood Autoshaver. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 

FOR SALE, Cline-Westinghouse 75 
HP DC Drive with control panel and 
push button stations. Boxed and 
ready to ship. Also complete paper 
conveyor. Box 6158, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

TON GAS Metal Pot. Good condition, 
cheap. Wilson Daily Times, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 

POR SALE—ROTARY Press, octuple, 
stereo equipment. Write for particu- 
lars. Box 6179, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


i6-PAGE ROTARY Newspaper Press, 
22%” sheet cut. State what kind 
motor equipment, if any, also stereo- 
type equipment, location, and how 
soon available. Cash deal. Box 6149, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED | HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE | 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


for 
All Surp!us Composing Room 
Equipment 


Send full details. 


LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Established Since 1914 
337 Canal Street, N. Y. C. 
Canal 6-0916 





WANTED 


8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Duplex. 


24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- | 


type equipment. 
We need these presses immediately. 
Advise Details 


NORTHERN MAOHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY | 


PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. 8S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereotype web 
press complete as possible for use. 
Box 6062, Editor & Publisher. 
TELETYPESETTER EQUIPMENT— 
Give description and price. Box 6200, 
Editor & Publisher, _ 

NEEDED IMMEDIATELY—16 or 24 
page fast rotary with stereotype 
equipment. Unitubular preferred. Cash 
deal. Write particulars. Box 6189, 
Editor & Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER Web Press, sextuple or 


























octuple, good condition. Give Serial 
Number. all details. Box 6170, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
WANTED 

USED PONY Auto-Plate for 2. 
9/16” cut off sheet. Must hav 


vacuum back and be 


in good condi 
tion. Also Sta-hi 


scorcher with vac 





uum back. J. Les DuErmit, Newe 
Journal, Middletown. Ohio. 
16-PAGE DUPLEX tubular press! 


with AC motor, stereotype machinery 
and chases. Give age, price and avail- 





ability. Box 6096, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
WANTED 
One or more, Teletypesetters. 
Box 6141. Editor & Publisher. 








CLINE OR KOHLER reel with Jones 
tension. Dealers’ offers solicited. Cali- 
fornia Rotogravure Co.. 2801 E. 11 
St., Los Angeles 23, California. 
EIGHT PAGE Deck for Hoe single 
width decker type press, number 1134 
with 21%-inch cutoff. Daily Times, 
Wilson. North Carolina 








STA-HI Scorcher in good _ condition. 
Give model, serial, price. Room 1111, 





Little Bldg., Boston. 
16-PAGE DUPLEX tubular press 


with AC motor, 
and chases. Give age, price and avail- 
ability. Box 6096, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





GOSS Press single width 
wide). 13% inch pyinting diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck fer same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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stereotype machinery | 


(two pages | 








AUDITOR Pacific Northwest daily. 
Must be top notch accountant with 
systems and procedure training. Un- 


usual opportunity for advancement for 


young man. Must be under 35. Ful 
particulars and references first letter. 
Box 6193, Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MAN- 








AGER for western morning-evening 
combination. Prefer man or woman 
under 40 who can build up depart- 
ment. State experience, salary re-| 
quirements in first letter. Box 6075, | 
Editor & Publishe~. 





ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


First class staff man for 21,000 cir- 
culation daily, 30,000 city; splendid | 
home town, beautiful Mississippi river- 
front parks, good schools, all churches, 
housing available; excellent opportu- | 
nity for qualified newspaper space | 
salesman; write full details, experi- | 
ence, education, age, etc., naming fair | 
starting salary. Herald, Clinton, Iowa. 





} partment 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN wanted 
who can layout and sell. Position has 
averaged $100 a week, salary -and 
commission. Give full details in ap 
plication. Leader-Call, Laurel, Missis- 


sippi. 





WANT to better 
your opportunity. A growing publi- 
eation in large Central Tllinois city | 
needs hnstlers. Big market, salary 
ceiling high. State all detail. layout. 
ete. in first letter. Box 6103, Editor 
& Publisher. 

ADVERTISING MAN, Southerner pre- 
ferred, for large semi-weekly in South. 
Present ad man being drafted. Good 
salary and commission to good man} 
who is experienced and stable. Box | 
6160. Editor & Publisher. 

4 LARGE DAILY newspaper, near 
New York, wants a top-notch retail 
advertising man who makes good lay- 
outs and can really sell. a man who 
wants to get to the top and is willing} 
to work hard to get there. The oppor- 
tunity is here. Are you the man? 
Salary and bonus. State all details in 
first letter. Box 6165, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER _ 


West Coast metropolitan paper is seek- | 
ing a young classified executive who 
ean stand on his record of perform- | 
anee and his exemplary character as | 
his primary qualifications for a big 
job in a big field. Box 6197, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED SALESMAN. Excellent | 


yourself? Here's 











opportunity to show your stuff on a| 
54 year old southern daily without | 
comnetition. Write Box 6198, Editor 


& Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED SOLICITOR, young man | 
woman, for selling position that 
will lead to managership of depart- 
ment as soon as abilitv is proven. | 
‘fternoon daily. 11,000 circulation. 
Middle eastern states. Good salary. 
6202. Editor & Publisher. 


EXPFRIFNCED DISPLAY salesman 
qualified to handle all types of ac- 
counts in one of Ohio’s best medium 
sized dailies. Excellent opportunity 
-new million dollar plant. Send 
full details in first letter. Box 6201, | 
Fditor & Publisher. 


WANT young man, trained in Classi- 


or 


Rax 











fied advertising selling, who is now} 
working on small daily or weekly} 
newspaper and is ambitious to get 


ahead in this field to qualify for posi- | 
tion as Classified Advertising Manager | 
of daily with general circulation in | 
the Rio Grande Valley. Salary open. | 
State your personal and business his- 


tory in detail. State reason why you 
want to change jobs. Write W. Leh- 
mann. P. Box 2171, San Antonio 
6. Texas. 








HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


ADVANCEMENT, permanency, good 
pay available to competent man in 
circulation field. Florida newspaper. 
Write. detail experience—background. 
Box 6177, Editor & Publisher. 





} per. 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


WANTED at once! Young aggressive 
circulation man for work in Central 
Illinois city. Real opportunity. Hus- 





tlers only. State all detail, salary, 
etc., in first letter. No drinkers. Box 
6102, Editor & Publisher. 





——__., 


HELP WANTED—PHOTOGRAPHERS 








WANTED EXPERIENCED photogra. 


pher to operate Speed Graphic. Mast 
know darkroom work as well. Give 
references. Casper (Wyoming) ‘ri- 


bune Herald. 





EASTERN CITY of 100,000 popula- 
tion needs Supervisor. City and wut- 
side territory. Little Merchant Plan 
One who has produced results through 
boy promotion. Salary about $75.00 
plus bonus for increase. If interested, 
and not afraid to work, apply, giving 
age, family status, past employment 
record and references to Box 6116, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


W ANTED—CIRCULATION 





1 manager 
experienced with Little Merchants, 
15.000 circulation Pennsylvania daily 


to help convert from office collect sys- 
tem. Permanent job at good pay with 
future. Write PNPA, 207 Telegraph 
Plde, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. oe 
CIRCULATION MANAGER WANTED 


Cireulation Manager, afternoon and 
Sunday daily, 9.000 cireulation. Sales 
and Carrier supervision. ABC. Give 


experience, references, present salary 


first letter, Coffeyville (Kansas) Jour- 


nal. 

EXPERIENCED Circulation Manager 
fully qualified to handle Country De- 
(60.000). Must be able to 
aggressively produce quality Circula- 
tion. Large South Eastern Newspa- 
Complete resume expected first 
Box 6167, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED news man to assist 
Editor of small daily in Western 
Pennsylvania. Give details and ref- 
erences as well 
Box 6086, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: Home economist with spe- 
cial flair for food writing. Must have 
ideas, good personality. Good oppor- 
tunity on outstanding Southern news- 
paper. Write full experience, give 
references. Box 6127, Editor & Pub- 


Vicher, 


letter. 

















MAN-WIFE team of newspaper re- 
porters and editors wanted by a lead- 
ing Florida paper to take over daily 
and Sunday page of area coverage. 
This team should be able to put into 
work experience gathered as editor of 
weekly plus speed and thoroughness 
necessary on daily. Home will he in 
one of Florida’s nicest little cities. 
Good pay. Send full details first let- 
ter which will be kept in confidence. 
Box 6187, Editor & Publisher. 


OHIO NEWSPAPER in medium-sized 


city is looking for capable and ex- 
perienced newsroom man who can 
write stories accurately; do a good 


job of editing if required and with the 
knack and desire of writing common 
sense editorials. This is a special job 
with good possibilities for the right 
person who will be between 30 and 45 
years old. looking for nermanent place- 
ment with an outstanding organization 
and good treatment. Salary would 
be $4500. Address Box 6192. Editor 
& Publisher. 

WANTED: 
preferably 





EXPERIENCED _ writer, 
older, single. sober, re- 


porter, as contact man in developing 
Sunday news and feature copy for 
medium-sized midwest daily. Give 


references. job record, salary require- 
ments. Box 6172, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Vedium sized modern midwest daily 
offers ideal opportunity for aggressive 
mechanical executive. Best of work- 
ing conditions. Salary determined by 











ability of man. Write all details in 
confidence. Box 6117, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 





OPERATORS AND floormen wanted. 
Union or non-union. Apply Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Room 209 Telegraph Building, 
Harrishurg. Penna. 





PRESSMAN IN charge or pressman 
Dnnlex, steady job. good wages, NYC. 
Call Miss Messinger, CA 6-1200 be- 
fare & nm. 

MIDWEST DAILY with one of high- 
est wage scales has opening for quali- 





LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti. 
cles. Books. Fiction, Plays marketed, 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. ¥ 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 














as salary to start. | 








DISPLAY SALESMAN, now employed 
with morning, evening, and Sunday, 
seeks greater opportunity. Four 
years experience, hard-selling, good 
layouts, college graduate, 28 years 
old, sober. Best of references. Box 
6088, Editor & Publisher. 

DISPLAY SALESMAN—10 years ex- 
perience; age 39; married; capable; 
ambitious; $70-$80. Box 6074, Editor 
& Publisher. 

SEVERAL YEARS Experience in Dis- 
patch Department Management and 
advertising makeup in Chicago. Stan- 
dard size and tabloid. Salary com- 
mensurate with responsibility expect- 
ed. Box 6111, Editor & Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER—18 years 
topflight experience all phases small, 
medium and metropolitan dailies. Suc- 
cessful management record gained 
through ideas, planned selling, promo. 
tion an staff training. Age 37. Resume. 
Box 6143, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION MANAGER — 85, 


small daily; or key job larger paper. 
11 years’ experience, all phases. Best 























references. Box 6054, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER, young, 
aggressive. Five years good experi- 


ence on hard-hitting metropolitan and 
smaller daily. Good at promotion. 
Full of ideas. Thorough knowledge all 


phases of circulation. Know how to 
increase. Available soon. Will go 
anywhere. Box 6106, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





LONG EXPERIENCED Circulation 
Manager with outstanding record of 
accomplishment desires change. Thor- 
oughly qualified to handle any circu- 
lation problem. Knows only highly 
competitive situations. Will consider 
any reasonable offer affording an op- 
portunity for advancement and per- 





manency. Write Box*6108, Editor & 
Publisher. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Age 48. 30 years experience on both 
large and small dailies. Started 6 
new daily papers. Familiar with all 
phases of Circulation. Write or wire, 
J. E. King 609 LeCompte, DeRidder, 
Louisiana. 


CIROULATION MANAGER, 
17 years of productive experience in 








all phases, daily and Sunday. Osan 
operate on economical basis. Married 
—Family. Now employed. Write or 
wire Box 6058, Editor & Publisher. 
Strict confidence. 

CIRCULATION Executive seeks & 
publisher that is not satisfied with 
his present departmental operation 


and can use 22 years’ experience and 
management to advantage. Expert on 
Little Merchant Plan, newsstands and 
mail circulation. Thorough knowledge 
A. B. ©. and promotion. Good person- 
nel man. Proven records of results. 
Presently employed large eastern 
daily. Age 44, matried. Available 30 
days. References and photo on Tfe- 
quest. Box 6133, Editor & Publisher. 
ASSISTANT CIRCULATION Manager. 
Thoroughly experienced handling 
men, boys. Good promotion man, Ini- 
tiative; work hard; ability to increase. 
Box 6124, Editor & Publisher. 











It’s true! Editor & Pub- 
lisher Help Wanted Ads 





fied pressman-stereotyper. Write do bring wonderful results 
qualifications in detail. Box 6183, see page 39. 
Editor & Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 
JLLUSTRATOR and CARTOONIST— 


complete knowledge of editorial art 
aad Roto—top ranking sports car- 
toonist—desires change. Box 6168, 


Editor & Publisher. 


SPURTS CARTUONIST—Seeks posi- 
tion, reliable married man. 15 years’ 
experience as free lance artist. My 
drawings speak for themselves. EKx- 
cellent newspaper artist. Samples 
upon request. Al Gerome, 11218 
Frunrese _ Ave., Cleveland 8. Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ABLE NEWSMAN, 29, top reporter, 
Fast Rewriteman, Familiar with desk. 
Ex-small-town city editor. Experi- 
enced lead reporter in Metropolitan 
City. Spot on Eastern Daily sought. 
Will travel for interview. Box 6087, 
Editor & Publisher. 

A PERSONABLE Girl, Editor Weekly. 
Seeks change. B.J.S. Oar. Any- 
where. Box 6041, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

COPY BOY, 

















large New York daily, 
desires more constructive editorial 
work anywhere in U. S.; college 
graduate (cum laude); excellent writ- 
ing and reportorial ability. Box 6039, 
Editor & Publisher. 








COPYREADER 
4 years’ experience, top references, | 
BA, presently assistant on 8 man 


desk, 25. Box 
lisher. 
CORRESPONDENT 
full or part time 
News, feature articles, photography. 
Box 6021, Editor & Publisher. 
EMPLOYED Wire editor; top educa- 
tion, executive experience, able, hard 
working; desires return Europe one, 
several clients; or challenging job 
here; free September; best references. 
Box 6047, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED 
NEWSPAPERMAN 
30, with 13 years on New York-Wash- 
ington dailies, wire service desks. A-1 
record. Married. Box 6063, Editor 
& Publisher. 
DESKMAN REPORTER, 27, 2% years 
on small dailies, seeks position on 
medium daily. Wire copy, makeup 
— Box 6019, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


6064, Editor & Pub- 





available for) 














DAILY REPORTER, Southern indus- | 


trial town of 30,000, wants stringer 


work with publications wanting 
foundry, textile stories, features. Fea- 
ture samples available. Box 60 13, 


Editor & Publisher. 
HARVARD AB cum laude; fine news- 








paper experience. Literary flair. 25. 
Box 6018, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—desires change. Prefer 


small daily any location. Single. 
Dartmouth AB. Box 6026, Editor & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-Photographer, 
midwest college. 





28, B.S. 
4 years camera ex- 





perience. Box 6067, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REPORTER — Three years 20,000 
daily, police, city hall, courthouse 
and general. Like to break in on 
desk. Journalism graduate. Married, 


26. Available immediately. Box 6105, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
REPORTER-Deskman, medium daily 
within 500 miles New York City. Mis- 
souri honor graduate, 24, single, vet, 

2 years on small dailies. Graph- 
ic, other equipment. H. Hoenig, 
43 Hansbury, Newark, N. J. 
REPORTER—Trade paper, 
experience. 
anywhere. 
graduate. 
lisher. 








publicity 
Seeks daily paper job, 
Age 33, Vet. University 
Box 6082, Editor & Pub- 





UNIVERSITY of Michigan, Journal- | 


ism graduate, college editor, anxious 
to learn your methods wants report- 
er’s job anywhere on continent. 
Brian Duff. 135 S. Porter St., Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 





Country-wide distribution 
is the reason so many ad- 
vertisers find well paying 
jobs through Editor & 
Publisher Situations 
Wanted Ads. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS, 


in Chicago area. | 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL | 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





PLASTICS ARE MULTIPLYING 
Writer desires assignments from pub- 
lications interested in plastics. Ex- 
perience includes editing books, edit- 
ing and reporting for daily and week- 
ly newspapers, free lancing for maga- 
zines. Has good technical background. 
Box 6130, Editor & Publisher. 





A-1 MANAGING Editor, 388, seeks 
job as reporter, photographer, desk, 
larger daily. $100 weekly. Box 6080, 
Editor & Publisher. 
ABLE and conscientious editor, backed 
with 21 years experience ranging from 
reporter-photographer to managing 
editor, seeks an association with 
forceful newspaper. P. O. Box 1829, 
Rapid City, 8. D. 
ABLE, ALERT Newsman, 
rim man, former city, state staff re- 
porter wants permanent promising 
opening. Single. Columbia J. '46. 
Box 6022, Editor & Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND, competent newspaper- 
man, 35. Desk, re-write, editorials. 
No vagabond. Prefer position with fu- 
ture small town, but will go anywhere. 
12 years experience. Box 6147, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 8,000 paper, 
eager to edit small daily. Sober, 40, 
must feed five. Interview for job in 
Fall. Box 6028, Editor & Publisher. 
BEGINNER REPORTER 
Fast, accurate, 
fluent writer. Salary, location inci- 
dental. Stringer for large daily; 
Journalism major, many college hon- 
ors. Vet., 26, single. Top trade ref- 
erences. Box 6050, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
NEWSCASTER, A reporter. not an an- 
nouncer. Gather, write, deliver. News- 
paper background. Prefer newspaper- 
affiliated station. Box 6128, Editor & 
Publisher. 
RADIO, NEWS Magazine writer seeks 
assignment, new job. 4 years experi- 
ence, 25, 4F, BJ. Background: World 
and National politics, books. Box 
6134, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER-MALE, single, 29, 8 years 
experience weekly, daily, press serv- 
ice. Army correspondent. Will travel. 
Rox 6139, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER - FEATURE WRITER 
heavy metropolitan experience, 26. top 
Boston references. All beats and re- 
write. If you have a hole on your 








29. Good 





























staff. plug it with Guy Livingston, 137 | 


Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 
WHAT HAVE you to offer? Young 
lady, 3 years journalistic experience, 
familiar with all phases of Women's 
page reporting, layout, etc. desires po- 
sition in Pennsylvania or New Jersey 
area. Write Box 6123, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

VETERAN, 30, graduating August 26 
—journalism major—extensive college 
experience—Wants position with fu- 
tnre—Must feed 4%—location unim- 
nortant—Weekly, daily. J. B. Treacy 
-Box 782, University, Alabama. 
YOUNG WOMAN desires reporting or 
copy reading on newspaper or agency 
2 years experience on small daily: also 
feature writing—reporting on metro- 
molitan daily. A. B. English. Box 
&121. Editor & Publisher. 


FXPERIENCED all phases. news, 
young, seek position as managing edi- 
tor weekly or small daily. MA politi- 
eal science. Box 6037, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 














HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR — Wants 
change to newspaper in South or 
West; reporting. features, = bs 


lege graduate, Journalism, ar- 
ried. Box 6043, Editor & Publishes 


MANAGING EDITOR, 5,000 daily 
prize winner, 30, not subject to mili- 
tary service. Journalism degree, seeks 
permanent post as city, news, wire or 
managing editor or editorial writer. 
Wide experience in all phases. Write 
for background and interview. Box 
&115. Fditor & Publisher. 


NEW ENGLAND editor attention. 
Newspaperwoman, 15 years experience, 
wants job on daily or weekly. Box 
6146. Editor & Publisher. 


20 YEARS 














Daily. Experienced newspaper, radio, 
married. Draft exempt. Box 6182, 
Editor & Publisher. 


1949 





| REPORTER, 
| daily 


CALLING ALL EDITORS—this may 
be what you have been looking for. 
Top-notch photo-reporter now em- 
ployed on 100,000 Southern daily 
seeks drier climate. Also handling re- 
porting and re-writes, 15 years experi- 


ence. Married, 36, vet, sober. Post- 
card will bring wide sampling of | 
work. Box 6137, Editor & Publisher. | 





A GOOD MAKEUP MAN, 
DESKMAN, reporter will work hard 
(no miracles) for a good living wage 
on a small or medium-sized daily. 
Single, 27, college graduate. Box | 
6204, Editor & Publisher. 

A-1 REPORTER OR COPYREADER 





3 years small, large dailies; seek| 
either size East, Midwest; married, 
24; state salary. Box 6164, Editor & 


Publisher. 
ALLEGED 





REPORTER 
spell, 


at liberty. 
Can’t write, or quote correctly, | 
but needs job. Experienced. 
6159, Editor & Publisher. 

A VERSATILE  deskman, 
available mid-September. 
perience. Veteran. 





5 years’ ex- 
Salary important 





Ox | 


. reporter | 


but no more so than employer. Box 
6178, Editor & Publisher. 

aes 
CAPABLE woman reporter, experi- 
enced in all phases editorial. Excel-| 


lent background. Work 

















prefer southeast or southwest. Box 
6174, Editor & Publisher. 
COPYREADER — Experienced (21 
years) news and wire editor; state 
and city deskman. Draft exempt. 
Sober and reliable. Box 6166, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

EDITOR, all-around competent news- 
paperman, 12 years’ experience, seeks 
post on medium daily or progressive 
weekly. Start in September. Box 
6154, Editor & Publisher. 

EDITOR, 3% years with present 
house: Editing, rewriting, creating 
features, layouts, production. BA 
cum laude. Seeks challenging new 
connection. Box 6169, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EMPLOYED REPORTER — three 
years’ experience in city hall. police, 
general reporting, rewrite. Veteran. 
Available on notice. Box 6162, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 





ENERGETIC man, 35, ten years’ re- 
porting and editing experience. three 
years commercial organization and 


promotion work, 
in community 


wants to settle down 
15,000-50,000 popula- 
tion as editor/managing editor of 
daily. Can assist publisher. Box 
6163, Editor & Publisher. 





EXPERIENCED News and 
writer, now with A-1 Foreign News 
and Publicity Bureau, seeks new con- 
nection in travel field publicizing re- 
sorts or as travel-writer for New York 
Metropolitan area newspaper. Box 





6191, Editor & Publisher. 

FIVE YEARS’ experience. reporting. 
wire, sports, Missouri graduate. Single, 
26. Fairly dry dglimate preferred. 


Box 6199, Editor & Publisher. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST publisher who 
needs editor-reporter should consider 
this: ME western daily. Four years’ 
experience, beat, assignment reporter, 
sports editor. columnist. Wants change 
only to Northwest paper which offers 
— future. Write or wire Box 6184, 
Editor & Publisher. 








PRIZE-WINNING foreign correspond- 
ent and war reporter wants good writ- 
ing job with global-minded organiza- 
tion. Have worked around world 
during 13 years with major press as- 
sociation but now want more freedom 
to write. Starting salary unimportant 
bnt job must have wide possibilities. 
Will go anywhere. Box 6196, Editor 
& Publisher. 


REPORTER—DBPSK ASSISTANT, Age 
31, married, ten years’ experience. 
Political, sports, police, feature and 
general writing, editing and makeup. 
Wants position with chance for ad- 
vancement. Excellent references. Box 
6194. Editor & Publisher. 


35, married, 6 years’ 
experience, -M.S. degree top 
seeks small daily editorship of 
sound paper in progressive midwest- 
ern. eastern city. Box 6112, Editor 
& Publisher. 





school, 


Feature | 


anywhere but | 





| preferred. 





EX-CITY EDITOR of 15,000 daily 
seeks reporting, copydesk, or public 














relation job, 4 years metropolitan and 
small daily experience, Missouri Grad. 
Single, 25, Vet., ex-U.P. and New 
York City daily ‘correspondent. Box 
6148, Editor & Publisher. oy: 
REPORTER - PHOTOGRAPHER with 
two years’ experience. Seeks position 
on small city daily. Box 6173, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. a 
REPORTING JOB wanted by young 
man graduate accredited school of 
Journalism. References. Address 
Box 6171, Editor & Publisher. 








SPORTS WRITER — ne professional 
background but 5 years college and 
Navy sports writing. Covered all 
| sports—makeup. Given a start I’)l 
prove myself. Box 6181, Editor & 
Publisher. 

TIRED OF dull onene, © sloppy 
ing. errors? ire : 

Tribune staffer, 27. 
general assignments, 
Small] and large dailies. 





writ- 
erald 
2% aes beats, 
features, re-write. 
M.S. Colum- 











bia Journalism Draft-Exempt Vet, 
Single. 6-footer. Go anywhere. Box 
6156. Editor & Publisher. 

YOUNG LADY, moathly bulletin news 
and feature writer, seeks start on 
small newspaper. B. 8. Journalism. 
Single. Will travel. Bex 6203, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. we 
YOUNG MAN—24. graduated from 
Journalism school Feb., 1949. Have 
had year and half experience on 
leading weekly. Would lke to break 
into publicity or house organ work. 
Location makes no difference. Mar- 
ried, Veteran. Box 6153, Editor & 
Publisher. ar 
YOUNG WRITER, 28, married, with 
some editorial experience desires 
writing position. B.A.: major Eng- 
lish, minor Journalism Some veork 
on English M.A. Go anywhere. Will 
come reasonable distance for inter- 
view. Victor Araujo. 4457 Beacon, 


Chicago, Tl. 

SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR 
5 YEARS’ experience. Galley an hour. 
Newspaper or book work. East Coast 
Box 6029, Editor & Pub- 











lisher. 

WORKING FOREMAN, experienced 
Lino, Floor, Presses seeks opportun- 
ity with Pablisher who plans to retire 





or sell. Prefer smal) daily or large 
weekly in East. Box 6033, Editor & 
Publisher. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST, experienced, 
non-union, 35, married, desires posi- 
tion 150 mile radius New York City. 
3ox 6132, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER—Former Chief cov- 
ering 16 National Magazines. Age 36, 
married. Also 9 years with major 
news picture syndicate ineluding 
White House assignments Expert in 
color. Will travel _ ar. ox 
6157. Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
40, with 18 years of news experience, 
seeks public relations post anywhere. 
Family man. Box 6100, Editor & 
Publisher. 

BUILDING FOR 
married man, AB 
and other honors. No chance to use 
talent at present job Limited but 
high-level newspaper, magazine, pub- 
lic relations experience. Interested in 
all three fields. Plenty of ability, en- 
thusiasm, pride for doing job. Excel- 
lent references. Good appearance and 








tomorrow! Young 
Phi Beta Kappa 





personality. Box 6190, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED NEWSMAN., PR, 
TEACHER: Want challenge, pay of 


practical public relations. Five years’ 
newspaper experience, more than five 
years in public relations Private to 


Major in World War II. Inactive 
status. Press relations long suit. 
Now teaching in one of 


nation’s sep 
Will move to right jo 
under Public Relations-minded boss 
for $6.500. Married, aS Box 6186, 
Editor & Publisher 


universities. 


5] 





Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


On AuG. 19 members and dele- 
gates of the International Typo- 
graphical Union will open their 
annual convention in Washington, 
D. C. We are not foolish enough 
to think that anything we might 
say here will have any effect on 
those delegates. President Wood- 
ruff Randolph proved in his re- 
cent re-election that he has the 
members sufficiently “buffaloed” 
and his machine sufficiently well- 
oiled to conduct the proceedings 
according to any preconceived 
plan he might have. 

However, many of those “buf- 
faloed” members will read this. 
They probably are not acquainted 
with the facts we are about to 
present. Certainly, neither Mr. 
Randolph nor any of his fellow 
officers have chosen to inform the 
members. This is a story that ITU 
officers want to keep hush-hush. 
But it’s a story that every ITU 
member ought to be familiar with 
and ought to ponder for his own 
self-protection and_ self-preserva- 
tion. 

* * * 


WooDRUFF RANDOLPH was elect- 
ed president of ITU in 1944 when 
the war was still in progress and 
strikes of any kind were taboo. 

On November 8, 1945—exactly 
67 days after V-J Day, Sept. 2— 
he launched his first major strike 
against a large newspaper. That 
was in Winnipeg and the ITU still 
considers that strike in progress. 

In the United States it was 79 
days after V-J Day that Randolph 
called his first strike at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Sixty-four ITU mem- 
bers walked out. That strike is still 
going on, according to ITU offi- 
cials, even though the paper is 
now back to normal production 
and never missed a_ publication 
day. But though those 64 printers 
probably have other jobs, those 
64 positions are lost to the ITU. 

Those two strikes marked the 
beginning of Randolph’s destruc- 
tive policy—destructive for both 
the newspaper business and for 
the ITU membership. 

Later in 1945 there were four 
other strikes against seven other 
papers in Nyack, N. Y., Seattle, 
Wash., Portsmouth, O., and Lafa- 
yette, Ind. The Nyack paper is 
still strike-bound, according to 
ITU, in spite of the fact the paper 
is still publishing. 

But it was in 1946, that Mr. 
Randolph’s strike policy made it- 
self felt. 

In that year, ITU launched 25 
strikes against almost twice that 
number of newspapers. Three of 
those strikes involving eight daily 
newspapers are still in progress— 
which means the papers are pub- 
lishing without benefit of the 
union and the union is out. 

In 1947, the tempo continued 
and ITU conducted 22 strikes 


against 33 newspapers. Nine of 
those strikes are still continuing, 
according to ITU, against 11 
newspapers. More places where 
the union is out. 

The strange thing was that the 
ITU membership apparently liked 
this policy of strike-strike-strike 
because at the Cleveland conven- 
tion that year they voted a carte 
blanche to their president that has 
seldom been equalled in union 
history. 

Here is what the Cleveland con- 
vention voted: 

1. That its members would 
work only under “Conditions of 
Employment” unilaterally set up 
by the union’s executive council. 

2. This policy was to become 
part of the union’s general laws 
without referendum. Meanwhile it 
was in full effect by presidential 
decree. 

3. Local unions were forbidden 
to sign a contract “unless such 
contract is in accordance with in- 
ternational law and policy and 
approved as such by the interna- 
tional president.” 

4. A local union or a member 
refusing to accept and observe a 
decision or action of the execu- 
tive council is subject to summary 
expulsion by the council. 

5. The executive council may 
summarily expel a member 
charged with “deliberate ratting” 
without trial. In union termi- 
nology, “ratting” is working in a 
non-union shop without permis- 
sion. 

That was the mandate given by 
ITU members and delegates to 
their president in 1947. And the 
strikes continued. 

* ok * 


IN 1948, ITU began 16 more 
strikes against 24 more dailies. 
Ten of those strikes are allegedly 
still continuing against 15 dailies. 
More places where the ITU is out. 

At the 1948 Milwaukee conven- 
tion, the president’s policy was en- 
dorsed even to the extent of set- 
ting up a half-million-dollar cor- 
poration to start newspapers in 
opposition to those being struck 
by ITU. The delegates liked it, 
and believed it, when Mr. Ran- 
dolph said: “The definite result of 
our policy during this year of 
most disagreeable and punishing 
experience has been the preserva- 
tion of ITU as a stable and re- 
sponsible union. .. .” 

Not only was the president tear- 
ing down the union, instead of 
preserving it, by needlessly sacri- 
ficing hundreds of union positions 
that were to be lost forever, but 
he was destroying the reputation 
of the union for responsibility by 
carrying on an anarchistic cam- 
paign of defiance of law and 
order. 

In 1949, there were more strikes 
—and still the annual convention 





E & P CALENDAR 


Aug. 1-Sept. 9—Centennial 
Exposition of California Jour- 
nalism, San Diego. 

Aug. 18 - 20 — Northwest 
Daily Press Assn., summer 
meeting, Sylvan Lake Lodge, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Aug. 19-25 — International 
Typographical Union, conven- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Aug. 21 - 26 — International 
Photo - Engravers’ Union of 
North America, 49th annual 
convention, Hotel Statler, De- 


troit, Mich. 

Aug. 24 - 25 — California 
Newspaper Publishers  Assn., 
meeting, Hotel Claremont, 


Berkeley, Calif. 

Aug. 25-26—Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn. of 
the Carolinas, summer meet- 
ing, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

Aug. 28---International Mail- 
rq Union, convention, Atlanta, 

a 


Sept. 2—Press Day, Califor- 


nia State Fair, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
Sept. 4-6— Western Classi- 


fied Conference, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 





supported the president—16 more 
strikes against 21 papers. At the 
present time, 6 of those strikes 
are still continuing against 9 
papers. 

This year, 1950, is no different 
from the rest—ITU continues to 
strike newspapers arbitrarily right 
and left—and also constinues to 
throw away the positions of its 
members to open shop conditions. 
So far this year there have been 
10 strikes against 13 papers. So 
far as we know they are all con- 
tinuing at the present time and 
promise to develop into the pat- 
tern of the last five years—stub- 
born, uncompromising attitude by 
ITU officials with consequent loss 
of closed shops to open shop con- 
ditions. 

* o* 

TO RECAPITULATE for ITU mem- 
bers: 

Since V-J Day, ITU members 
have been called out in 95 strikes 
against approximately 150 daily 
newspapers. 

Forty of those strikes against 
59 newspapers are still continuing 
—some of them after 5 years—in 
the eyes of ITU officers. 

Very few of the newspapers 
that were struck in that period 
suspended publication for very 
long. Most of the newspapers 
against which ITU still wages its 
“strikes” never missed a day of 
publication, and all of them are 
now back to normal production 
schedules under open shop condi- 
tions. 

Net result: ITU members have 
lost more than 1200 positions, for- 
merly occupied by union men, to 
non-union open shop operations. 
It is doubtful if ITU will ever be 
able to organize those shops again. 
True, the ITU members 


other jobs—but the net result js 
1200 less jobs for ITU men. 

Woodruff Randolph will point 
to these figures as proof of his 
charges that publishers are trying 
to wreck the union. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. And 
the Chicago strike is the only ex- 
ample you need to prove that. 
The Chicago publishers settled 
with ITU after two years of strike 
when at any time they could have 
gone to an open shop. They didn’t 
need the ITU any more and they 
were proving it daily. 

These figures indicate that the 
only one who is trying to wreck 
the ITU is its president who by 
his one-man, vindictive, crusade 
against the law of this country has 
cost the union hundreds of union 
jobs—and this is a law that has 
twice been passed by the Congress 
of the United States, the second 
time over a Presidential veto. 





Bankruptcy Hearing 
Opened to Reporters 


CLEVELAND—Federal Judge Em- 
erich B. Freed ruled this week that 
a deposition hearing in a bank- 
ruptcy case must be open to news- 
paper reporters. 

The order came when Judge 
Freed killed a motion to exclude 
reporters in the case of Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Co., an account- 
ing firm which is being sued for 
$5,300,000 by trustees for the 
bankrupt Manufacturers Trading 
Corp. 

Early last week Hank Luce, re- 
porter for the Cleveland Press, 
was barred from the hearing. 

Judge Freed held that actions 
of the trustees are public because 
they are court-appointed officers 
acting for the creditors. Judge 
Freed declared nothing was shown 
to support the motion that pres- 
ence of persons not involved in 
the case (reporter Luce) was “an- 
noying, embarrassing and oppres- 
sive. 


Free Ad Helpful 
To Paper's Rival 


SAN LEANDRO, Calif.—Legal ad- 
vertising of bids for legal adver- 
tising gained page one position in 
the columns of the San Leandro 
News- Observer here last week, 
and for free. 

The advertisement was accom- 
panied by an editorial statement 
by Abe Kofman, publisher, de- 
claring that while the city was not 
legally able to pay for the adver- 
tisement, it was being carried with- 
out charge. 

“It is free, too, to the paper 
that will bid against us—benefit- 
ting by our low figure in our pre- 
vious bid,” the statement added. 

’ 


UN Flag Mats 


RIVERSIDE, Calif.—Mats to pro- 
vide either black and white or 
color reproduction of the United 
Nations flag are offered publishers 
without charge by the Riverside 
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de Sheer population, canine or human, is no infallible index 
ow, é a ‘ i en 
ry to sales potentials for pet food. Not when the average family 


= in New York City (where only 126 out of every 1,000 families own dogs) 
: ) ) , 


ing buys about the same amount of pet food a year as the 
average family in another part of the country 
ess, where there are over 500 dog-owning families in every 1,000. 


ons In still another region, to make population criteria even more baffling, 
use | 


ers the average family buys almost four times as much—even though only 348 


dee out of every 1,000 families number dogs in their households. 


9g Sales potential, for pet food or anything else, is a product of many factors. 
an- Some of them may be obvious, others complex—but all of them 
— are part and parcel of the markets in which you sell 

and the people who live there. 


The one advertising medium which is equally part and parcel 
ad- of its market and its people is the daily newspaper. 
ie Its lifeblood is news of its people—and ads of the goods 
- they buy in their stores. It’s the ideal place for your advertising, too, 


| when your aim is to concentrate on the likeliest markets for your product 
om! and to make the most of the fact that 


not 
ver- 


ith- All Business Is Local 


iper 
efit- 
pre- 
Jed. 


= Bwreacd“ of A advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. is in business to help 


pro- t you make your advertising more productive. Call or write us at 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22; 360 North Michigan Ave., 


ited Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Or ask for your copy of the booklet, “Services Available to Advertisers.” 
hers 
side Sponsored by The Detroit News in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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HERE IN CUYAHOGA COUNTY, which ranked fourth 
nationally in new car sales, The Cleveland Press not only 
serves as a dominant coverage newspaper in selling cars 
but also as a wide-awake newspaper which counts them. 
Day-by-day County Clerk’s records are carefully tabu- 
lated, processed and accumulated for publication in an 
Annual Analysis of New Car Sales. This report is clear, 


THIS NEWSPAPER OFFERS YOU the two 
keys to sure-fire sales success in this 
market: It regularly reaches 7 out of 10 
buyers and provides an accurate count of 
sales results in its Annual Analysis of 
New Car Sales. 


concise and gives a wealth of detail for individual makes 


WE COUNTED 60,402 NEW CARS sold here last year 
The Press, which regularly reaches 7 out of 10 buyen 
on every buying day, most certainly reached the buye 
of at least 42,000 of them. That is a bigger mark 
—reached by one newspaper—than is provided by ar 
one of 17 entire states. 


IN CLEVELAND ...IT’S THE 
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